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A dip of Tea with Dr. Jacks 


From an interview by 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Angee forces of recovery are operating in Europe,” he declared. “‘Notwithstanding-the tremen- 
dous smash of the war, recuperative powers are being displayed everywhere, even in Germany. 
_ The horizon is bright, brighter than at any time since 1914—only the brightness is that which comes 
after deep darkness. The people with whom | talk are not despairing. We have great burdens 
to carry, and must carry them for several years. Why, in England, to-day, 1,000,000 men are un- 
‘employed and must be supported by public funds. 


“T agree with Dr. Eliot that the world was never in a more hopeful condition than now. I 
___ make this statement, too, with an appreciation of international complications. 


a “I confess myself at a loss to explain fundamentalism. It seems to be a peculiar American 

| affliction. We in England do not have it. We could not have it. We have our orthodoxy, of course, 

- though on the whole the tendency is toward liberal opinion. Such a feat as the expulsion of a college 
president because he believed in evolution would be impossible in Great Britain. 


“But let me return, please, to the subject of world conditions. One reason why I believe in the 
capacity of my country to recover from the disastrous effect of the war, is because I see there earnest 
‘co-operation. Our people differ politically; but all parties-are eager to forward the best interests of 
‘the Empire. They differ on incidentals, but they differ in the spirit of good sportsmanship. We 
have learned that bitterness and incrimination are not states of mind which will solve our problems.” 


| found Dr. Jacks, as I might have expected, a supporter of the journalistic style. He went 
so far as to declare that certain passages in the daily press, destined to early oblivion, were master- 
pieces of pure English, and deserved a better fate than to be read and tossed into the waste-basket. 


“Accuracy,” he observed, “‘is the first lesson for the journalist to learn, the first for any writer, 

in fact. It is also the most difficult. I write all my work twice, often three times. Writers should 

understand that it is tireless revision that produces the effects. Revision is the price we pay for a 
convincing style.” 
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Crime and Sex 


fe [eto THE FATHER of young Leopold is 
a devout Jew,” said a neighbor of the family 
in attempting to explain the strange crimes of the 
two Chicago youths, Leopold and Loeb, “he failed 
to make religious influence a part of his son’s 
training. An insistence on an understanding and 
respect for the father’s religion would have made 
all the difference in the world in the young man’s 
development. The religious observance which had 
been taught to his older brothers was not taught 
to him.” Other persons have their theories about 
the degeneracy shockingly illustrated in this case, 
and there is something in each hypothesis. 
Religion, we believe, is the most powerful sta- 
bilizer, perhaps we might say, conventionalizer, of 
morality in the whole outfit of agencies for living 
this life. We mean the fundamentals and not the 
sectarian peculiarities of religion. Was it not a 
juvenile court judge who said recently that of all 
the boys who ever came before him for offenses, not 
one had been a regular student in the Sunday- 
school? But the objection to the theory that even 
the great teachings of the Jewish religion might 
have saved these young men is valid on the ground 
that religion is only one factor.in training that 
extraordinarily complex organism, the human body 
and mind. It is believed in Chicago that obses- 
sion of sexual ideas led to the perversion of Leo- 
pold and Loeb. Here, again, however, religion 
enters. Of the neglect of sex as a subject of reli- 
gious instruction it is only true to say that it is 
almost complete among all denominations. — Sci- 
entists in both the physical and the psychical fields 
have brought forth their authentic knowledge of 
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sex in its relation to life, and particularly in rela- 
tion to religion and morality, but still the churches 
of all faiths do virtually nothing, and parents do 
as little, to guide the young in this most potent 
element in the formation of character and the devel- 
opment of true love in all of its manifestations. 

Will we learn our duty from this series of 
unspeakable deeds? Nature has made us as we 
are, and it is our duty to take nature as she has 
wrought, and by the proper discipline refine the 
carnal until it become the celestial. That is 
exactly what all high and pure characters have 
done. The young men in Chicago would not have 
acted so unnaturally as they did if they had been 
taught from childhood, with all of the sacred sane- 
tions of religion, the truth about sex. The eroti- 
cism of many nasty books supposed to be scien- 
tific would not have debauched them. Sexual 
hygiene would have saved these lives which are 
now broken for all earthly use. Both the school 
and the church ought to take up the task with a 
solemn sense of its importance. 


A True Memorial 


OHNS HOPKINS will have a school of inter- 

national affairs as a memorial to Walter Hines 
Page, who did graduate work in’ the university 
and afterward showed the Hopkins quality in his 
ambassadorship in London during the Great War. 
This is doubly fitting. Mr. Page himself deserves 
exactly this kind of perpetuation as an American 
with a world mind. And his Alma Mater is con- 
spicuously the university which has shone above 
all others in America, even from its foundation, in 
its high inculcation of a catholic spirit and an 


international understanding. It was the first insti- 


tution of note to be founded in this country on a 
plane utterly above and beyond limited traditions 
of section or theory. From sectarian religion, 
nationalism, and a partial outlook, it never had to 


be delivered, because it was conceived in the ideals. 


of one truth and one humanity. Pure scholarship 
in that place was a fundamental thing. This gene- 
sis is to be explained in part by the fact that Johns 
Hopkins came late into the world of education—in 
1876—while the other institutions were born in 
times which were, for one thing, under the direc- 
ha and control of the various religious denomina- 
ions. 

_ But apart from its origin, the leadership of 
Johns Hopkins is due to a tradition which has 
become deep-rooted as the result of the extraor- 
dinary spiritual and intellectual wisdom of a fac- 
ulty invited together by Daniel Coit Gilman. And 
in particular let it be remembered, as we speak of 
this new school, it was the genius of one man, him- 
self greatly distinguished not for productive schol- 
arship, but rather for his wonderful ability to 
develop and inspire the qualities in men who have 
become the country’s great historical scholars, 
which made full measure of such a man as Page. 
We speak with affection and reverence of Herbert 
Baxter Adams. And besides Page, there was a 
greater man, Woodrow Wilson, who was Adams’s 
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best student. All Hopkins men know that. And 
Charles H. Levermore, who won the Bok peace 
prize, was one of Adams’s men; and many others 
of renown. All were bred in the same way. All 
were made fit for a growing world, and they still 
grow to meet its future needs. 

It is true Page and Wilson differed, but it will 
yet be revealed that their ideals were perfectly 
identical. Page was, in our judgment, very near 
to England’s desperate necessities, while Wilson 
must see the whole world and every nation in it in 
the progress and outcome of the war. Especially 
America must keep her true place. Time with its 
lengthening perspective will show how much at 
one they were. And the spirit of Wilson will look 
down from its heavenly place upon the illumined 
name of his old fellow-student and co-worker and 
rejoice that the intellectual mother of them both 
carries on for democracy and brotherhood, and for 
that peace of the world which, through right under- 
standing, passeth all understanding! 


Better than Obedience 


MONG THE TEN THINGS that parents were 
requested to do, in a recent celebration of 
their own day, in New York City, one does not find 
a word about, making their children obey. That is 
the best sign of spiritual progress in the home that 
we have ever seen. In the accepted sense of the 
word, obedience is a minor virtue, if, indeed, it is 
a virtue at all. We think it is only a necessity. 
Please believe that, or let us reason together about 
it if we disagree. Obedience to some one in author- 
ity implies the lack of capacity, of knowledge, or 
of disposition on the part of the obedient one to 
do the right thing. All of these things are matters 
of growth, of education. Obedience says, “Theirs 
not to reason why”; a thing is ordered, so it 
must be done. Every wise teacher knows obedience 
is exactly like that. It is not fit for a rule of con- 
duct, though in exceptional cases it may be neces- 
sary precisely as other corrective measures are nec- 
essary. Better than rules for obedience is love with 
patient guidance. Live with your children, not 
above them. Make decisions for them, of course, 
for as one young girl wrote in the essay contest in 
New York, “Parents have had the experience which 
we must get, and, owing to this, they can make 
wise decisions when we most need them, and by 
which we may benefit as long as we live.” But 
that does not mean obedience. It is willing and 
trustful acceptance of something offered in love 
rather than commanded by authority. It is indeed 
the difference between the law and the gospel, 
between the thunders on Horeb and the tributes to 
“such as these” in Galilee. For Jesus came say- 
ing, not, “Thou shalt not,’ nor “Thou shalt,” but 
rather, “I am among you as he that serveth; the 
servant is the master.” Not obedience, but service, 


is the law of the soul. It belongs to children. 
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The Dangerous Evil 


Ce THOUGHTS turn to the country and its 
next Administration. Where this editorial is 
written, it is all Coolidge. We are reminded that 
there are two or three other parts of the United 
States from which we hear different versions and 
opinions. Reading in the New York World the 
review of the Administration now coming to a 
close, entitled “A Cycle of Corruption,” we have 
a quickened indignation, after making allowance 
for a Democratic newspaper. In fact, the sense of 
decency, which in even the best citizen is prone to 
grow dull, is greatly excited by the masterly and, 
if anything, understated record, in that journal, 
of crimes and debauchings which have been done 
and permitted by our statesmen from low to high. 
We accept this proposition in the World’s great 
editorial as a guide in the forthcoming season: 
If this Administration is entitled to a new lease of 
power, it can only be on the ground that it contains enough 


able and honest men to clean up the muck and prevent 
another raid upon the Government. 


We have already stated that the President him- 
self has not expressed with due force his feeling 
of the outrage done by Fall, Daugherty, and Forbes, 
and their ilk, to those simple moralities and those 
patriotic sanctities which he is such a master in 
exalting in his crisp if abstract platitudes. We 
await his nomination, which is already taken as a 
matter of course. If he immediately takes into his 
hands the control of the party, and speaks plainly 
of all of its moral shortcomings and obligations, his 
prospects of election are good. He may feel that 
he is as yet not commissioned by a formal mandate 
from any source to assume the leadership. If this 
is his stand, it is not wise. Witness Roosevelt, 
from the moment he stepped into the White House. 
A more complete overturning of a predecessor’s 
policies could not be imagined, nor a more whole- 
some one. Will Mr. Coolidge be like him? The 
first thing we want to hear in the campaign is a 
ringing denunciation of evil as done by Republican 
office-holders. 

Nothing, we repeat, has come from official Wash- 
ington to justify the assumption that the Repub- 
lican party is going to be penitent and reform, and 
nothing has been promised to the people that the 
corruption of justice and the looting of public 
property is going to be so roundly and specifically 
condemned and atoned for that every citizen will 
feel that righteousness indeed exalteth this nation 
and sin is a reproach to this people. What arouses 
all true liberals, who love their country first and 
follow a party only when they may do so in good 
conscience, is not so much the filthy grafters, but 
rather the guiltless politicians who are silent before 
the shameful sins of their colleagues. The number 
of crooks who did these things is not so large as 
the number of those men who have clean hands 
but shrinking coward hearts. The dangerous evil 
is indeed “the decay of positive virtue among the 
respectable members of the Administration.” How 
many brave and honest men will have a heart—or- 
a chance—to redeem the evil time? 
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How Roumanian Nationalism Works 


A shocking recital of treatment of Unitarians © 


Sorra, May 13. 


NTERNATIONALLY CONSIDERED, 

Roumanian policy represents the only 
instance of a victorious power, in the 
Balkans, at least, demonstrating. a desire 
to let bygones be bygones. But there is 
another side to the picture of Roumania 
after the war. In its treatment of mi- 
norities placed under its sovereignty under 
a pledge of good treatment, Roumania 
yields nothing to the other victorious 
Balkan countries where minorities are 
treated only with a view to their ethnic 
destruction. Here are some incidents 
of Roumanian imperialistic policy, as pre- 
sented by the Hungarian-Siculian Society, 
founded in support of the League of Na- 
tions, and submitted to the League: 

“logging is administered ad libitum by 
the Roumanians, in order to terrorize the 
Hungarians of Transylvania. 

“In many cases we have spoken to the 
victims themselves. Some had been 
flogged because they were found in pos- 
session of arms; others, again, because 
they had no arms and were suspected of 
having hidden them. 

“The Unitarian choir leader at Csegez 
was given twenty-five blows with the butt 
end of a rifle because in his home no 
arms were found. At the same place other 
eight or ten men were flogged. 


“PEOPLE WERE FLOGGED without 
any direct reason, only to terrorize the 
Hungarians. Denes Barabas, the chief 
eouncilor of the Transylvanian Unitarian 
Church, an old gentleman of sixty, was ar- 
rested at Homorodkaracsonyfalva, beaten 
by hand and with rifles and ultimately 
released. 

“The Unitarian preacher of Dalk, Mi- 
haly Szen, was flogged by a requisition- 
ing detachment of soldiers. 

“At Alsokaros the choir leader of the 
Unitarian church was flogged for resisting 
a gang of requisitioning [read maraud- 
ing] Roumanian peasants. 

“At Nyomat twelve members of the Uni- 
tarian church were flogged for not hay- 
ing given false evidence against their 
preacher. 

“At Vadad six members of the Uni- 
tarian congregation were flogged for not 
having given the evidence wanted by the 
gendarmerie. 

“Gabor Gal, treasurer of the Unitarian 
church at Szentgerice, was shot by a 
Roumanian officer for having maintained 
in the officer’s presence that one of his 
men had stolen his purse, which was 
found in the trousers of the soldier. 

“At Ikland the curator of the Unita- 
rian community, to whom we have spoken 
personally, was sentenced by the gendarm- 
erie to fifty strokes of the lash, or to 
drinking of one liter of brandy, for some 
alleged infringement of distillery laws. 
The unfortunate man chose the latter 
form of punishment. The gendarmes 
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cruelly enjoyed the torture, and made the 
old drunken man dance. Two months 
after the punishment he was still sick. 
“At Bolon a Unitarian boy enrolled 
for military service had been found in 
possession of a Hungarian flag and con- 
sequently was beaten till he died.” 


The above are only a few instances of. 


the workings of the Roumanian effort to 
destroy Hungarian nationality and make 
enthusiastic Roumanians out of Magyars. 


Keystone Photograph 
GEORGH F. BAKDR 


Distinguished banker whose munificent 

gift of $5,000,000 to the Harvard Gradu- 

ate School of Business Administration 

has given great impetus to the purpose 

of this institution and others to elevate 

business to the rank of a profession. 
Mr. Baker is a Unitarian 


They differ in no detail from the narra- 
tive of Serbian chauvinism in Macedonia 
as furnished to the League of Nations 
by the National Union of Macedonian 
Refugee Brotherhoods. 

Just now the Roumanian press is en- 
gaged in a violent controversy with the 
Serbian press because of the refusal of 
the Roumanian Government to listen to 
the proposal advanced by the Russian 
delegates at the abortive conference of 
Vienna, to grant a plebiscite in Bessa- 
rabia. To the Serbian remonstrance, 
through the press, against the Roumanian 
refusal to permit an expression of senti- 
ment in Bessarabia, one of the Roumanian 
newspapers the other day expressed its 
conviction that a plebiscite in the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
weuld strip Serbia of Macedonia, Croatia, 
Slovenia, Montenegro, and the Banat, and 
would leave “Greater Serbia” the minute 
territory which it was before the war. 


The Serbian newspapers, like Samou- 
prava, the organ of Premier Pashitch, 
might well have retorted that a plebi- 
scite certainly would strip Roumania of 
Transylvania, whatever the result would 
be in Bessarabia. 

“Are things as bad in Transylvania as 
they have been painted?” I asked a French 
journalist who formerly lived in Tran- 
sylvania, possessed estates there which 
were seized by Roumania despite his 
French citizenship, and who still enter- 
tains hopes that they may be restored to 
him. 

“They are quite as bad as they have 
been presented,” he replied. “Religious 
freedom and rights of nationality mean 
nothing under the Roumanian flag. The 
University of Kolozsyar, a national Hun- 
garian institution, was closed and then 
seized for the Roumanian ministry of 
education by a file of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. The Catholic, Calvinist, Lu- 
theran, and Unitarian bishops protested. 
Roumania offered to reply to this protest 
by expelling all four, including the ven- 
erable Bishop Josef Ferencz of the Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church. It was prob- 
ably foreign influence that induced the 
Roumanian Government to abandon its 
design. 


“IN TRANSYLVANIA I met Bishop Wil- 
loughby Dickinson, one of the officers of 
the Union of Societies in Support of the 
League of Nations, when he was there 
two years ago to collect evidence of the 
treatment of minorities. During his stay 
in the province he was surrounded com- 
pletely by a solid phalanx of gendarmes 
and officials, including as personal escort 
a smart young secretary from the Foreign 
Office at Bucharest who had formerly 
been attached to the Roumanian legation 
at Washington. In my capacity as editor 
of the Hcho de Danube at Budapest, I 
was very anxious to have a confidential 
talk with the bishop. I besought the 
British consular officer at Kolozsvar, where 
the bishop then was, to arrange an inter- 
view for me. ‘I am afraid you will find 
him unwilling to talk to you,’ said the 
consular official, ‘but you might wait.’ 
At last. Bishop Willoughby Dickinson 
came in. When I was introduced to him 
he informed me plainly that he had found 
out all that he came to find out. ‘But 
you will see why I cannot talk to you,’ 
he added, nodding toward the windows. 
There at the windows were the faces of 
three Roumanian plain-clothes men—de- 
tailed never to let him out of their sight, 
the good bishop afterward told me.” 

And yet in its international relations, 


Roumania is the only one of the conquer- 


ing states in the Balkans which seems to 
be governed by the conviction that the 
war is over. 
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A Cup of Tea with Dr. Jacks 


“I believe in youth, which has made up its mind” 


FRIEND SAID to me not long ago: 
“You must find it exceedingly interest- 
ing to meet and converse with persons of 
varied pursuits and attainments. I pre- 
sume you discover that people of genius 


‘are different from the rest of us.’ I 


could reply with truth that the difference 
was imaginary, Persons who are more or 
less widely known, and who must be 
judged by the many, by what they say, 
do, or write, are men of like instincts and 
habits with ourselves. One may have de- 
veloped the art of administration, another, 
of speaking, a third, of writing. They 
may have developed these arts to a high 
degree, but otherwise they are just as 
genial, just as morose, just as tempera- 
mental, as the remainder of mankind. We 
seem to be all human beings together, 
though one may toil in obscurity, the other 
in the glare of public renown. 

. Among the number of distinguished 
men and women with whom I have talked, 
there is no one I can now recall to whom 
this explanation more aptly applies than to 
Dr. L. P. Jacks. Dr. Jacks has been prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, England, for 
the past nine years, and has been editor 
of the Hibbert Journal since its founda- 
tion in 1902. He entered the ministry in 
1887 as assistant to Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
Bedford Chapel. He is widely and favor- 
ably known as preacher and editor, but 
probably most think of him as the thought- 
ful and charming writer in the field of 


philosophy and religion. 


For many years we have been reading 
his books, each forthcoming one increas- 
ing our admiration, not for his learning 
alone, though that is profound, but for 
the exceptional faculty he has of writing 
in a language which “plain men,” as he 
likes to call them, as well as editors, stu- 
dents, and preachers, can understand. 
What Dr. Charles W. Eliot in this par- 
ticular is in America, Dr. Jacks is in 
England. He is master of a pure, clear, 
direct English style. A study of his work 
reveals the fact that he first thoroughly 
acquaints himself with the subject about 
which he is to write, and then proceeds to 
write about it with an honest endeavor to 
inform, entertain, or convince. Dr. Jacks 


is probably as popular and informing a 


writer on religion and the philosophy of 
conduct as there is to-day in the English- 
speaking world, for the reason that he 
eares most to get what he has to say into 
the common mind. 

After a person has read the work of an 
author, it is interesting to meet him in 
person, and to see whether the personality 
one has conjured up in the imagination 
corresponds to the actual personality. I 
ealled to see Dr. Jacks one afternoon at 
the home of a friend of his in Cambridge, 
Mass., where he was staying during a 
oan and lecturing engagement in 
_ that vicinity. I had expected to dis- 
- eover a man who was a giant physically, 
since I had already discovered that he 
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was a giant intellectually, but I was dis- 
appointed. A rather small man stepped 
into the room, wearing an English cut- 
away coat, with a huge watch-chain trail- 
ing across his waistcoat, and on his rug- 
ged face was a genial smile. It was not 
the face of a scholarly recluse, but of 
one of the world’s workers, who was toil- 
ing in the open, carrying the burden in 
the heat of the day with the rest of his 
fellow-men. 

“Let’s have tea,” he said at once. “You 
know tea is an Englishman’s center of 
gravity. He will think and talk best over 
the tea-cups.” 

I made some remark about his numer- 
ous engagements. 

“Yes, they are keeping me fairly busy,” 
he replied. “If the pace continues until 
I am ready to return to England, about 
all that will be left of me will be my 
return ticket.” His blue eyes had a hint 
of humor in them. “But I am doing the 
work better than I thought I could. 
Hyvery one is considerate. But what large 
audiences! I spoke at Smith College yes- 
terday to one thousand girls—more girls, 
I think, than I ever saw together before. 
To look at them was an inspiration.” 

Though sixty-four years of age, Dr. 
Jacks retains the enthusiasms of youth. 
Because he understands the aspirations 
of young men and women he is a wel- 
come speaker at such colleges as Smith 
and Mount Holyoke, Harvard, mole; and 
Princeton. 

“The older generation must make the 
coming generation feel that it is inter- 
ested,” he said. “I believe in youth. 
Youth has simply made up its mind that it 
is going to take charge of things. We are 
in the midst of a youth movement, and 
nowhere is the fact more evident than in 
Germany. This movement is one of the 
great portents of the times. 

“But what an extraordinary alert and 
eager lot of young people you have in this 
country! They bubble over with enthu- 
siasm and idealism.” 

He would not be turned from the sub- 
ject, but continued: “I know some are 
lamenting that young people are becoming 
independent, self-assertive, in instances 
irreverent, but that is only the first phase. 
I fully believe that this crusade of youth 
which is sweeping civilized lands is likely 
to become a determining force in the up- 
building of a new and better civilization.” 

Dr. Jacks speaks of the future with 
hope and enthusiasm. 

“New forces of recovery are operating 
in Europe,” he declared. “Notwithstand- 
ing the tremendous smash of the war, 
recuperative powers are being displayed 
everywhere, even in Germany: The hori- 
zon is bright, brighter than at any time 
since 1914—only the brightmess is that 
which comes after deep darkness. The 
people with whom I talk are not despair- 
ing. We have great burdens to carry, and 


must carry them for several years. Why, 
in England, to-day, 1,000,000 men are un- 
employed and must be supported by pub- 
lic funds. 

“Speaking of that remarkable figure in 
our political world, Mr. Lloyd George, we 
may be convinced that he will not permit 
himself to be suppressed. That is all we 
can say. He is an unknown quantity. 
Much credit is due him for the manner in 
which he conducted the war, though we 
must remember that the foundations had 
been laid by Kitchener and Grey. He did 
finish the work. 

“I agree with Dr. Eliot that the world 
Was never in a more hopeful condition 
than now. I make this statement, too, 
with an appreciation of international com- 
plications.” 

Perhaps Dr. Jacks’s greatest contribution 
has been in the field of religious thought, 
in which realm he has come to be an 
eminent authority on both sides of the 
water, and so considered by leaders of 
religious endeavor everywhere. His at- 
titude is an honest, thoroughgoing one, 
and he cannot understand the motives of 
men who deny conscience and conviction. 

“The most pitiful thing about those 
men,” he says, “is that they must be for- 
ever explaining—they are walking apolo- 
gies. Influenced by a constant necessity 
to excuse and compromise, eventually their 
very characters become apologetic. 

“T confess myself at a loss to explain 
fundamentalism. It seems to be a pe 
culiar American affliction. We in Eng- 
land do not haye it. We could not have 
it. We have our orthodoxy, of course, 
though on the whole the tendency is 
toward liberal opinion. Such a feat as 
the expulsion of a college president be- 
eause he believed in evolution would be 
impossible in Great Britain. 

“And now that we are on the subject 
of religion,” he continued, “there is per- 
haps no theme on which more is written, 
much, far too much of which is chiefly 
rubbish. 

“But let me return, please, to the sub- 
ject of world conditions. One reason why 
I believe in the capacity of my country to 
recover from the disastrous effect of the 
war, is because I see there earnest co- 
operation. Our people differ politically; 
but all parties are eager to forward the 
best interests of the Empire. They differ 
on incidentals, but they differ in the spirit 
of good sportsmanship. We have learned 
that bitterness and incrimination are not 
states of mind which will solve our prob- 
lems.” 

In this connection Dr. Jacks cited an 
instance witnessed by him in Parliament, 
when J. Ramsay MacDonald, leader of 
British labor, had decisively quieted a 
partisan who was hurling invective at an 
opponent, with the comment that such 
methods never would settle differences. 

Unfortunately, the time Dr. Jacks could 
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give me was limited by another engage- 
ment. Long an admirer of his concise, 
direct manner of writing, I ventured to 
ask him one further question. In the first 
place, I found him, as I might have ex- 
pected, a supporter of the journalistic 
style. He went so far as to declare that 
certain passages in the daily press, des- 
tined to early oblivion, were masterpieces 
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First” prove that had he devoted his 
genius to imaginative writing he might 
have become one of the great novelists of 
the age. 

He is singularly gifted, one would ob- 
serve, who can produce so profound a 
treatise as the “Alchemy of Thought,” and 
at the same time write short stories con- 
forming to high standards of substance 
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of pure Hnglish, and deserved a better 
fate than to be read and tossed into the 
waste-basket. 

“Accuracy,” he observed, “is the first 
lesson for the journalist to learn, the first 
for any writer, in fact. It is also, the 
most difficult. I write all my work twice, 
often three times. Writers should under- 
stand that it is tireless revision that pro- 
duces the effects. Revision is the price 
we pay for a convincing style.” 

The fact is not generally known in this 
country that Dr. Jacks has written short 
stories that rank well with the best which 
have appeared in English magazines. His 
“The Chest of Cedar” and “Bracketed 


and form. Yet Dr. Jacks would be the 
first to protest, and declare that it was 
not “gifts” or genius, but a faculty for un- 
remitting toil, and the courage to make 
the most of opportunity. 


We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 

- It does not make the man, 

Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 

—EHdwin Markham. 
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Increase and Cotton Mather 
Were Liberals in their Day 


In their day, both Increase and Cot- 
ton Mather were liberals, not the men of 
intolerance, narrowness, and bigotry as 
painted by some historians. This was the 
contention of Dr. Kenneth Ballard Mur- 
dock of the Department of English in 
Harvard University, who read a paper on 
“Some Notes on Increase and Cotton 
Mather” before the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety, held in King’s Chapel, May 22. 

These two great Puritan ministers of 
the Second Church in Boston were essen- 
tially liberals in mind, said Dr. Murdock. 
“Both were eager students of science. 
Both were scholars well trained in the 
humanities. ... They were liberal, eager- 
minded men, who, alive to-day, would, I 
am sure, be what we should call ‘mod- 
ern,’ abreast of the day’s progress though 
holding still to the good in the past, fear- 
less in adventuring toward the right, and 
proud in their loyalty to the best in their 
forefathers’ tradition.” 

Cotton Mather, more than two centuries 
ago, tried to show that religion and sci- 
ence should be friends, not foes, Dr. Mur- 
dock pointed out, referring to a book of 
Mather’s now almost forgotten, the “Chris- 
tian Philosopher,” which, he said, reveals 
the noted Puritan’s scientific attitude, his 
love of beauty, and his enthusiasm for 
writing as a fine art. 

Speaking of Increase Mather’s toler- 
ance, Dr. Murdock said: “There is abun- 
dant evidence that Increase Mather was, 
by the standard of his day, tolerant in 
matters of religion. ... Although it has 
not hitherto been pointed out, so far as I 
know, it is a fact that during his agency 
in England he never once advocated the 
maintenance of the old religious test for 
the franchise in Massachusetts.” Dr. 
Murdock then proceeded to show that In- 
crease had petitioned for and obtained a 
charter for Massachusetts in which this 
test was removed. 

At the business meeting that preceded 
the reading of the paper, it was voted to 
send at once a cablegram to the president, 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, now in England, 
instructing him to extend the greetings of 
the American Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety to the British Unitarian Historical 
Society and to any other society abroad 
devoted also to the interests of the Uni- 
tarian faith, the British Society being in 
session the same or nearly the same day. 

All the present officers were’ re-elected, 
including one of the directors, Edwin J. 
Lewis, who filled the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Dr. Louis C. Cornish 
during the year. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote; hon- 
orary vice-presidents, Dr. James De Nor- 
mandie and Winslow Warren; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles E. Park; secretary and 
librarian, Julius H. Tuttle; treasurer, 
John W. Denny; directors—Edwin J. 
Lewis, Henry W. Cunningham, Miss Har- 
riet E. Johnson, and Rev. George Hale 
Reed. 


WEstrForD, Mass.—The new chapter of 
the Laymen’s League during its first four 
months increased its membership from 
sixteen to forty-two men. 


. 
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Dr. Charles W. Wendte: An Appreciation 


eee DAY, JUNE 11, was the eighti- . 
In view - 


eth birthday of Dr. Wendte. 
of this fact, may one who has known 
him during all of his long ministry be 
permitted to give in THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER an “Appreciation” of the very great 
service he has rendered to the Unitarian 
cause in this country and far beyond? 

Weare all glad that Dr. Wendte has 
been permitted to reach the interesting 
age of eighty years, which some persons 
are so foolish as to think of as old age, 
and as difficult to reach. But our friends 
the scientists are kind enough to assure 
us that it is not old age at all; and as 
to its being difficult to reach, that is not 
true, if only you just wait, that is to 
say, if you keep right on going to bed at 
night and getting up in the morning, and 
don’t stop. The whole secret is, you 
mustn’t be a quitter. You must persist— 
persist in eating and sleeping and talking 
and walking, and putting on your collar 
and necktie every morning, and “using 
Pear’s soap,” and such-like things; and 
then, before you know it, on some fine 
morning your eightieth birthday will just 
quietly walk in on you, bowing as po- 
litely and smiling as blandly as if it were 
your birthday number eighteen or num- 
ber twenty. 

But, while becoming eighty years old 
is thus very easy if you only do the 
simple things which I suggest, there is 
something else which is not so easy, in 
fact, which is very, very difficult, and 
that is, to fill your eighty years with such 
high things, such ideals and achievements, 
as those with which Dr. Wendte has 
filled, “filled full to the brim,” “pressed 
down and running over,’ his fourscore 
years—ideals and achievements which 
have made all Unitarians in this country 
and most of those in other lands, and 
thousands of other men and women, not 
Unitarians, at home and abroad, know 
him and honor him and love him. 

‘For more than half a century I have 
known this man. His hand was one of 
the first three extended to me in brotherly 
welcome when, fifty-two years ago, I left 
the ministry of the Baptist Church and 
came eagerly, but hesitatingly and fear- 
fully, inquiring whether there was a place 
for me in the ministry of a free church,— 
the other two welcoming hands being 
those of Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Robert 
Collyer, great Unitarian souls of blessed 
memory! All these more than half a 
hundred years I have enjoyed and prized 
Charles Wendte’s friendship, looking up 
to him as one who was wiser than I, 
and who by his ability, ardor, and de- 
yotion has never failed to be an inspira- 
tion to me im my ministry. 

Twice it has been my fortune to follow 
him in pastorates—once for three years in 
Chicago, when he left the church which 
he had established there and went to Cin- 
cinnati, and later for a year in Oakland, 
when he left the strong church which 
he had founded in that important city. 
With so long and intimate acquaintance, 


I could write many things about him. - 


I could tell many stories, all of them 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Dr. Wendte was the guest of honor 
yesterday at a reception in celebra- 
tion of his birthday, in the Unitarian 
church of Oakland, Calif. Dr. Wendte 
is living in that city, and he is the 
founder of the church. He is en- 
gaged in writing his autobiography. - 
Many letters of greeting were read 
from his friends from this country 
and Hurope. Dr. Sunderland is pecu- 
liarly fitted for the task which he has 
performed. 


interesting and some of them falling 
under the category of “funny.” But I 
will be merciful. Passing by whatever 
may be humorous, I want to speak ear- 
nestly and out of my heart. 

From an unknown writer of the Old 
Testament we have a sentence of deep 
significance: ‘Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” In my judgment, the 
greatest lack of. the Unitarian movement 
in America during the fifty years that 
Dr. Wendte and I have been connected 
with it has been lack of vision,—I mean, 
lack of bold and constructive imagina- 
tion; inadequate understanding of the im- 
portance to this country and to humanity 
of the Unitarian movement; lack of reali- 
zation of the greatness of the Unitarian 


gospel and the whole world’s need of it; - 


limited views of what we ought to be 
doing and attempting as a denomination ; 
lack of initiative, lack of daring, unwill- 
ingness to launch out, provincialism, con- 
tentment to be small, lack of that spirit 
of pioneership and daring possessed by 
‘Paul, which said, “Not Palestine alone, 
not the Jews alone—I go to the great 
world of the Gentiles’; the kind which 
in our day the Salvation Army and the 
Christian Science leaders have manifested 
so clearly, which declared, “Our mission 
shall not be confined to London or Bos- 
ton, or even to England or America; all 
lands and all nations shall be our field.” 

This lack of vision, this timidity, this 
content with little things has never been 
seen in Charles Wendte. But the splen- 
did opposite! More than any other man 
in our whole Unitarian body—I make no 
exception—he has always taken the large 
yiew. More than any other man among 
us he has had the wisdom and courage 
to plan great things. He has been our 
ablest initiator; in organizing and exec- 
utive matters he has been our truest 
pioneer. Far more than any other leader 
among us he has been our Unitarian 
Paul, our Unitarian General Booth. We 
have had many strong thinkers, many 
eminent scholars, many great preachers; 
but we have had no other leader with 
so keen, active, and wide-reaching a mis- 
sionary spirit; no other with such ability 
to initiate, to see new openings, to think 
of new ways of extending our religious 
work; no other with so clear a vision of 
the large things which we ought to be 
undertaking. While the field of most of 
us has been limited to our own parish, or 
at most to our own town or city, Dr. 
Wendte’s field has-been unlimited. Byen 
a rapid and partial glance over his fifty- 


large and invaluable service. 


five years in the ministry shows the truth 
of what I am saying. 

In Chicago, where he had his first 
parish, he not only planted a church and 
built a beautiful house of worship, but, 
launching out into the field of public 
activity, he established for that young 
and rapidly growing city an important 
institution of industrial and technical edu- 
cation—the Athenzum, a sort of Cooper 
Union, in which more than 25,000 young 
men and women received yaluable prac- 
tical training which they could not obtain 
elsewhere. 

In Cincinnati, in addition to his church 
work, one of his activities was the in- 
auguration of a great system of Sunday 
lectures, unsectarian in character and of 
value to the whole public. Here, too, 
under his influence, there sprang into 
being a unique and most important agency 


.for the propaganda of our Unitarian faith 


through literature, namely, our Post- 
Office Mission. To be sure, the actual 
initiator of the mission was Miss Ellis, 
a member of his church. But he, quick 
to see the importance of what she had 
begun, encouraged and aided it until its 
value was universally recognized, and it 
was taken up as a regular activity of our 
whole group of churches. 

In California, not only did he establish 
the strong Oakland church, and house 
it in one of the most perfect edifices 
for worship and religious work in our 
body, but he made his missionary ac- 
tivity felt from San Diego to Puget Sound, 
and I suppose that fully two-thirds of 
the Unitarian churches now existing on 
the Pacific Coast owe their origin, in a 
greater or less degree, to his activity. 
Nor is this all. He early began dreaming 
the great dream of a Unitarian training- 
school for ministers on the Pacific Coast. 
My year in Oakland showed me clearly 
that he had set: so many others dream- 
ing of the same, that it could only be a 


‘question of time when the splendid yision 


would become a reality. And soon it did. 
Others have helped greatly and will al- 
Ways be remembered and honored as co- 
ereators of the school. But it will never 
be forgotten that the first ground was 
plowed, the first seed was sown, the first 
foundation stone was laid (if I may un- 
pardonably mix my metaphors) by Charles 
Wendte, and that primarily the school is 
a monument to his foresight, his vision, 
his indomitable courage and faith. 

As a writer Dr. Wendte has rendered 
I doubt 
if any man of his generation has done 
more than he through the newspaper 
press to disseminate Unitarian thought. 
His tracts are among the very best and 
most widely circulated that we possess. 
Of his books I will speak only of his 
Life of Starr King, which was needed 
and which nobody but he could write; 
and of his Sunday-school singing-books, 
which were something unique, which 
manifested nothing less than genius, 
and which gave to the youth of our 
religious fellowship a literature of re- 
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ligious worship and song which was 
new, fresh, popular in the finest sense, 
and superior in literary, musical, and® 
spiritual quality to anything previously 
produced in this country or in England. 

While no man among us has been a 
more loyal Unitarian—more loyal to our 
ideals, our faith, or our name—or a 
stouter defender of our principles when 
attacked, no one has been less sectarian, 
wider in his fellowship, or more eager to 
co-operate with other Christians, and even 
with non-Christians, -in every kind of 
activity aiming to promote spiritual and 
practical religion. The most conspicuous, 
near-at-hand illustration to this is the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
of which he more than any one else was 
the originator, and of which until two 
years ago he was the secretary and central 
moving force. He wanted a federation 
wide enough to take in all Christians. 
But when in 1908 the Protestant churches 
of this country formed their “Federal 
Council” and deliberately shut out Lib- 
erals, he said, “Well, let us do the better 
and the more Christlike thing; let us form 
an association which shall invite to it 
all religious bodies and all religious souls 
that desire ‘fellowship of the spirit, be- 
yond the line of sect or creed.” And 
for twelve years under that broad flag 
he organized and carried to success great 
annual congresses, in Philadelphia, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Boston, Baltimore, and 
other cities, which ,drew together un- 
fettered and forward-looking religious 
souls of every name—Unitarian, Uni'versa- 
list, Quaker, Reform Jew, Liberal Ortho- 
dox, Ethical Culture, and Independent— 
to conduct some of the ablest discussions 
of liberal religion that this country has 
ever known. I doubt if any other single 
agency in the country’s history has done 
more to advance the cause of free, ethical, 
and practical Christianity in America, 
than those great national Liberal Con- 
gresses. 

But Dr. Wendte’s vision has been wider 
than his country,—as I have said, it 
has included the world. This has been 
his peculiar distinction; in this he has 
been our most eminent leader. 

Although no other Christian denomina- 
tion possesses a gospel which is so uni- 
versal as ours, or which is so warmly 
welcomed by leading minds in all non- 
Christian lands, yet, amazing as the fact 
seems, we have been the least missionary 
of ©hristian bodies; we have done less 
than any other denomination to give our 
gospel to the world. No one has regretted 
this more than Dr. Wendte; no one has 
more clearly or oftener pointed out the 
disgrace and wrong of it, or has done 
more to awaken our churches to their 
- unequaled and world-wide opportunities 
and responsibilities. 

For seven years he was the Foreign 
Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. Only meager funds were 
placed at his disposal for foreign work. 
Yet, not a little foreign work was done, 
not a little that was important; for ex- 
ample, in upholding the hands of Dr. 
MacCauley in Japan, in corresponding 
with and encouraging isolated Unitarian 
thinkers in many parts of the world, and 
in aiding struggling Liberal movements, 
especially beginnings of new movements, 
in half a dozen or more countries of 
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Europe, and in several of Asia and Gen- 
tral and South America. 

But the greatest of Dr. Wendte’s 
achievements in making the Unitarian 
faith known, respected, and honored far 
beyond this country, I have not yet men- 
tioned. I refer to his work in connection 
with the seven great International Con- 
gresses of Liberal Religion, created and 
carried to an amazing degree of success 
by himself and others (but primarily 
through his own initiative, ability, and 
untiring energy) in Boston, London, Am- 
sterdam, Geneva, Berlin, and Paris. The 
spirit of these international gatherings 
was that of the great Parliament of Re- 
ligions held in Chicago in 1893, which, 
for the first time in human history, had 
brought together eminent representatives 
of all the great religions of the world, 
not as antagonists, not to condemn or even 
to criticize one another, but to confer to- 
gether as friends and brothers regarding 
the things of the soul, the deep ethical and 
spiritual realities at the heart of all re- 
ligions. In the five of these “International 
Congresses” which were held on the other 
side of the Atlantic, I may almost say 
that the great Chicago Parliament of 
Religions was transferred to Europe, al- 
though in a different form. And what 
is more than that, except for the War of 
1914-18, which broke up Dr. Wendte’s 
great plans, a chain of the same kind 
of international Liberal Congresses—such 
a chain as was never dreamed of before— 
would have been extended virtually 
around the world—to Jerusalem, the sa- 
ered city of Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans; to Cairo in Egypt, the lit- 
erary center of the Mohammedan world: 
to the four great cities of India, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Lahore; to Colombo 
in Ceylon, the educational center of Bud- 
dhism; to Shanghai, the commercial em- 
porium of China; to Tokyo, the capital 
city of Japan; and finally to San Fran- 
cisco, in connection with the great Bx- 
position there of 1915. Plans for all 
these great Congresses were well ad- 
vanced, when the terrible Armageddon 
crashed down upon Europe and brought 
everything to ruin. 

It is not too much to say that the great 
Congresses in Europe, which drew to- 
gether representatives from nearly a hun- 
dred religious bodies, in thirty different 
nations, called attention to liberal reli- 
gious thought—to Unitarian thought— 
and gave it a standing in all parts of 
the Huropean continent, such as nothing 
before had ever done. Nor is it too much 
to say that if the Congresses planned 
for the Near Hast and the Orient could 
have been carried out as expected, they 
would have made known the spirit and 
the principles of the Unitarian faith 
throughout all Northern Africa and nearly 
the whole of Asia as nothing had ever 
done. For the first time, Unitarianism 
would have attracted the attention of 
practically the whole world, as a religious 
movement of world-wide interest and im- 
portance. 

In Dr. Wendte’s long-continued fruitful 
and many-sided work in America, as I 
have imperfectly hinted it, is illustrated 
what I mean by his unusual power of 
initiative, his great ability as a practical 
planner and organizer, and his leader- 
ship as a propagandist and missionary of 
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our faith at home. All this, if there 
were nothing else, would give him an 
exceptionally high place of honor among 
us. His foreign-missionary spirit, his 
world-wide vision, his daring and true 
conception of our Unitarian faith as a 
thing of world concern, and the unique, 
arduous, and masterly work that he 
has done to let the light of it ghine 
over the world, give him a special and 
unique place,—a place in this very im- 
portant respect higher than that of any 
other leader in all our history. . 

In the past half-century, American Uni- 
tarianism has had three men with a 
world vision. They are Clay MacCauley, 
who gave nearly thirty of the best years 
of his life to the high task of letting 
Japan know that there is a form of Chris- 
tianity worthy the attention and the ac- 
ceptance of her most intelligent men; 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who more than any 
other was the creator and inspirer of 
the great Chicago Parliament of Reli- 
gions; and Charles W. Wendte, who, 
through his work as Foreign Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
especially through the great Liberal Con- 
gresses which he created in Hurope and 
planned for Asia, did more than any 
other man has ever done to draw the lib- 
eral religious leaders of all names and all 
lands into knowledge and co-operation with 
one another, and to lift up the banner of 
liberal, progressive, spiritual, practical 
Christianity in the sight of the while world 
and as a gospel for the whole home. 

Dr. Wendte claims to be eighty years 
old. But what of that? Notwithstand- 
ing the great life-work which he has al- 
ready done, there are at least three things 
more which I want him to do. First, 
I want him, as I know we all do, to 
live on, and work on, and write on for 
many more years, with his splendid 
spiritual vision undimmed and his op- 
timism and courage unabated, as an ex- 
ample and inspiration to all the rest of us. 

Second, I want him, if possible, to make 
a tour—an extended and carefully planned 
missionary tour—around the world in 
the interest of liberal religion,—a tour 
through Europe, of course, where he has 
so often been and where he is so well 
known to religious leaders of every name; 
and also, as not less important, a tour 
through the Orient, where he has not 
been, but where he is hardly less well 
known than in Europe. I do not think 
I am wild or extravagant when I say 
that, because of his recognized world- 
wide religious sympathies and activities, 
I believe he would receive a wider and 
warmer Welcome among the leaders of 
every one of the great historical faiths 
of the East—Hindu, Buddhist, Parsee, 
Confucian, and Shinto—than has ever 
been extended to any other representa- 
tive of American Christianity. 

Third, I want, and we all want, Dr. 
Wendte to complete that Autobiography 
which we are all glad to know he is 
writing, and which I more than suspect 
will tell us a more interesting, compre 
hensive, and inspiring story of liberal re- 
ligion in this country and far beyond 
than has ever been written. 

I close with the wish and prayer that 
Dr. Wendte may live on in health and 
vigor, and increasingly honored and loved, 
at least to celebrate his ninetieth birthday. 
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HOWARD N. BROWN = 
NE IS SORRY to delay 80 long in IV recovery of that historic figure. Never, 


reaching the heart of the matter, but 
something does need to be said about the 
concluding portion of Professor Walker’s 
Sentence: “into union with whom men 
could come by certain sacramental acts.” 
What are sacramental acts, and how do 
they bring men into union with Christ? 
The phrase seems to take us back into 
an Old World atmosphere which is not 
exactly the breath of life to modern minds, 
.though it does not belong exclusively to 
an ancient order of thought. Sacraments, 
we may be quite sure, were added to 
‘Christianity after it had entered the 
Roman world. Certainly few traces of 
them are to be found in the New Testa- 
ment. We do not hazard much in saying 
that popular interest in them at that 
period arose largely from belief in them 
as a species of magic. 

The story is told of a High Church 
rector who said that it was a solemn mo- 
ment, during the rite of baptism, to feel 
the child of Satan changing to a child of 
God, as one held the infant in his arms. 
That really sounds incredible to those who 
have had any training in scientific thought. 
It is true that the action of the drug which 
the physician administers is generally as 
great a mystery as is the supposed action 
of the fetish or charm which the savage 
wears to protect himself from evil. But 
there is this difference: The physician has 
behind him a well-tried and tested body of 
experience. He does not merely guess or 
believe; he knows that the drug can be de- 
pended upon to produce certain results. 
The savage has no such knowledge with 
regard to his charms. 

As we look at things, baptism as a means 
of changing the nature of a child could 
mot be accepted till good evidence had 
been gathered from study and observation 
of childhood showing that such changes 
had been made. We cannot well believe 
that sacramental acts have any magical 
efficacy in bringing men into union with 
Christ. Nevertheless, all religious cere- 
monial may have sentimental and educa- 
tional values that ought not to be over- 
looked. It is altogether possible and 
probable that by such means many minds 
are brought into closer touch with Christ. 
If they can be made to serve this end, 
is it not rather foolish to throw them aside 
merely because some one else uses them 
for a different purpose? 

The main object of coming into accord 
and union with the mind of Christ is to 
find thereby a more open way to God. 
Modern thought has been too quickly and 
easily offended by the exaggerations of 
Christian teachers and preachers in setting 
forth the importance of this way. A great 
pulpit orator once said: “Not believe in 
Christ as God? Why, he is the only God 
I know.” And it is quite common to hear 
it said, even in these days, that God is 
nothing but an algebraic formula, except 
for the revelation of Him made through 
Christ. Now if this be all the theism that 
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men possess, then their whole faith rests 
on the very slenderest foundations. If we 
deeply feel the need of a practicable way 
to God, it is because we have already 
determined that “He is, and is the re- 
warder of those who diligently seek Him.” 
There is a kind of atheism in a good deal 
of Christian dogma which is offensive to 
modern thought. 

But of testimony that acquaintance with 
the mind of Christ furnishes a good way 
of approach to Deity, a way not difficult 
for all ranks and classes of men to follow, 
surely there is no lack; Christian history 
is full of it. It is not in the least neces- 
sary for Christianity to maintain that it is 
the only way. On the contrary, it belittles 
both God and man when it does make that 
claim. Missionaries would win more con- 
verts if they were free to offer their way 
as better, or best, instead of the one and 
only way. No candid mind can ignore the 
certainty that through this Man of Naza- 
reth multitudes of human souls have been 
brought closer to God. If the world knew 
him better, and had a more intelligent 
grasp of his personality, he could do vastly 
more than he has done to bring men to 
God. 

Where there is confessedly no very 
trustworthy map of spiritual realms, it 
is imperative that they who would enter 
such realms should find a guide. The 
world, in truth, has a host of such guides, 
who are by no means all false or incom- 
petent. And mostly they find plenty to 
do, for the plea of one of Christ’s disciples, 
“Show us the Father!” is on the lips or 
in the heart of almost every human being. 
But where is there another guide like that 
unique and wonderful person who taught 
of God in Galilee and Jerusalem? There 
is something captivating about him, even 
on slight acquaintance; and on the thought 
of those who study his life and character 
most profoundly, the wonder and charm 
of his personality and sayings continually 
grow. 

They who have been mainly trained to 
think of him as a majestic and unearthly 
figure seated on a throne in heaven are 
wont to exclaim, if some question is raised 
as to the reality of that figure, “They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him,” But no one 
should wish to deprive them of the Lord 
they know. They have every right to 
think that he who once died for men on 
earth is still their friend, in a spiritual 
world. What is desired is to enrich Chris- 
tian thought with something like adequate 
knowledge of the man Jesus of Nazareth, 
that through him they may have better 
acquaintance with spiritual things and a 
spiritual world. 

The great achievement of Christian 
scholarship in recent time has been the 


indeed, has it been, or could it be, so over- 
laid by scholastic wrappings and adorn- 
ments, but that its beauty and glory have 
shone dimly through these disguises. And 
even so, it has been the one unique treas- 
ure that Christianity possessed. But now, 
Jesus can be known as he has not been 
known before since they who heard his 
parables from his own lips left the earth. 
In .that new knowledge there are stu- 
pendous possibilities of good for all that 
live. 

As a man of purity, a man of faith, 
aman of dauntless moral courage, a man 
of compassion, a man of profoundest in- 
sight and wisdom, a man whose conscious- 
ness of God was as perfect as his con- 
sciousness of the world about him,—as a 
man haying all these traits in the full- 
ness of their power, he stands unrivaled 
in the annals of our race. To live with 
him, as one may live by faith and medi- 


‘tation, is to live in the presence of celes- 


tial realities. It is to have an increasing 
appreciation of spiritual values, a grow- 
ing sense of the certainty of spiritual 
power, and at least a dawning conviction 
that each one of us lives, moves, and has 
his being in God. 

Nothing can be more familiar to us than 
the worth of personal influence. We are 
always making use of it, or are on the 
hunt for it, for a multitude of purposes 
and reasons. Nothing goes right unless 
we get the right personality in charge of 
it. We shall go on trusting persons rather 
more than we trust laws, following per- 
sons when only in some general way have 
we a map or program of where we want 
to go and what we want done. It is quite 
in line with this that Christianity should 
come to us, saying, “We cannot perfectly 
describe to you the way to God, but here 
is one who will lead you far in that di- 
rection, so far that with a little earnest 
effort on your own part you should be 
able to complete the journey.” This is an 
entirely reasonable proffer of help to a 
very needy world. 

For the words “redemption” and “gal- 
vation” are still great words, though we 
are relieved from the threat of an im- 
placable divine justice which holds human 
souls in hopeless and eternal torment. We 
know nothing of any process of evolution 
which relieves living and growing things 
from a momentous “struggle for exist- 
ence”; and in that battle between a higher 
and a lower self, which goes on in every 
heart, countless tragedies of the saddest 
kind are every day being enacted. Or, if 
we take the social rather than the indi- 
vidual point of view, what horror can 
we conjure up in our imaginations that 
would be worse than many scenes of the 
great World War, and what evil could 
again befall us that would draw more 
direful consequences in its train? He 
who could prevent a repetition of that 
calamity would indeed be a savior of civi- 
lization and mankind, 
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Now he that could lead us out of our 
thralldom to low passion and desire, we 
being ready to follow him, and could bring 
us-under a rule of peace and good-will, 
would undoubtedly change this earth from 
a region of brawling strife into a king- 
dom of heaven. Has the man we call 
Christ any commission from on high to 
accomplish that consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished? Well, he has a po- 
sition such as no other personality has 
ever acquired in the sight of all that 
live. He has been lifted up to a place 
where none with eyes to see can choose 
but take note of his presence. 


The Christian Register 


If he be not the absolutely perfect spirit- 
ual man, he is our best representative of 
human life when transformed and recre- 
ated by union with the life of God. As 
man, even in his lowly estate, is nature’s 
best image of the Builder and Maker of all 
things, in Christ that image becomes so 
elear and distinct that we may fitly speak 
of it as a revelation of the mind of God. 
In him is an attractive power, so that 
still, when men feel his beckoning hand 
directed to them, they leave all to follow 
him. When the soul’s interest in him 
has once been kindled, it deepens and 
grows. He binds men to him in bonds of 
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affection and reverence and admiration 


which hold them with a grasp as strong - 


as any influence upon human lives can 
be. 
Such a personality is bound to be a 
mighty force in the world of men. And it 
asks nothing for itself. Its one declared 
purpose is to lead men to God. It really 
does so lead them. And though it may 
be a daring hope, the Christian can but 
trust that its influence will increase till 
one day the fortunes of the better nature 
of mankind shall be made secure and mas- 
terful for all time to come. 


NEXT WEEK: The Bible. 


TALKS WITH TOILERS 


O YOU REALIZE how much mental 

and manual toil goes into the pro- 
duction of the paper, magazine, or book 
you read with indifference or interest as 
the case may be? The manuscript was 
first written and submitted to the editor, 
who, eager to give his readers the best 
reading-matter available, selected it care- 
fully, often from a multitude of other 
offerings. He then prepared it and passed 
it on to those whose business it is to read 
proof, to print, and to make up into con- 
venient form for the reader. 

All these processes are important, but 
none of them surpasses in interest and 
technical skill the task of the men at the 
monotype and linotype machines who 
make the type. If you have a spare half- 
hour, visit your local printing-shop and 
watch the operators of these highly com- 
plex machines which do their work with 
almost human skill. 

The monotype process is done by two 
Separate mechanisms: one prepares the 
perforated paper-roll; the other takes the 
roll and with it as a guide manufactures 
the type. It is called “monotype” be- 
cause each metal letter is separate from 
every other. Its advantage is the ease 
with which it sets columns of figures or 
words. The linotype makes a solid line 
or bar of type which must be a specified 
width, but the length of the line may be 
changed. 

No operation could appear simpler than 
that of the linotype machine. As I sat 
watching the operator it looked like play. 
He sat in a low chair in front of the ma- 
chine, his fingers resting lightly on a key- 
board similar to that of a typewriter, 
touched the keys deftly, and presently I 
saw a line of type slip into the galley. It 
was all so simple. No effort, no noise, no 
demonstration of any kind, save a slight 
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The Linotype Man 


His machine is almost human 
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tapping of keys. In a short time the gal- 
ley would be full of type, ready for the 
composition man who would lock it in the 
forms for the presses which print the 
sheet you read. 

It seems a miracle that a man ean 
touch a key and make a metal type as 
one makes a letter on a typewriter, but 
this is the least of the amazing achieve- 
ments of this machine, for it looks after 
spacing, intervals between words, proper 
width of column and true alignment. 
Those who are familiar with a typewriter 
know how difficult it is to keep the right- 
hand edge of the printed matter even. 
The operator of the linotype never has to 
think of this; his machine thinks for him. 

Now let the operator tell in his own 
language the way his machine does its 
work,—a machine, he assured me, which 
is as simple as the alphabet, once yo 
understand it. : 

“In the first place,” he said, “it has 
four main divisions: the magazine, which 
contains the matrices, or type-cases which 
make the letter-impressions; the key- 
board, which controls the release of the 
matrices from the magazine; the casting 
mechanism, which presents a pot of 
molten metal to the formed line of ma- 
trices; and the distributing mechanism, 
which carries the matrices back to the 
magazine for further service when their 
work is done. 

“T press this key; a matrix drops from 
the magazine and goes to its proper place 
in the line. I touch another key, and a 
space band is released. When I have as- 
sembled a line of matrices and space bands 
I send it to the casting position, thus. 
A bar then rises, presses against the bot- 
tom of all the space bands, and makes 
that line conform to all the others. Then 
the solid slug slides down into the stick, 


ready for the compositor. This keyboard, 
as you see, is divided into three parts. 
The black keys are for lower-case letters ; 
the blue keys are for figures, spaces, and 
punctuation points; the white Keys are 
for capitals. That is as simple as I can 
state it. There are many more processes 
which a person who operates a machine 
must know. For instance, each time I 
press a key that releases a matrix, let me 
tell you technically what happens. The 
key releases a trigger which allows a cam 
to drop onto a rubber roller which ro- 
tates the cam and makes a cam yoke 
operate as a lever. The inner end of the 
cam yoke pushes against a rod. When 
the cam has completely rotated, the cam 
yoke comes fo rest on the trigger again 
for its next task. Then two pawls slide 
up and down and the matrix drops. At 
the same time one of the pawls holds the 
matrix next behind.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I understand.” I ob- 
served to myself, however, that I did not 
wonder the inventor of the machine, Mer- 
genthaler, lost his mind. 

“The other main divisions,’ he went 
on, “have each a number of separate 
processes. For instance, the casting 
mechanism is interesting. We use elec- 
tric heat in this machine. But it is pos- 
sible to use gas, kerosene, or gasoline. 
BHlectricity is the best, because it has 
neither flame nor explosive material, and 
it is a simpler matter to regulate the 
temperature. You understand that the 
metal must be molten to receive the im- 
pression from the matrices. The op 
erator will drop two pigs of unmelted 
metal into the metal-pot on the left of the 
machine once in about half an hour. A 
plunger is forced into the well, driving the 
molten metal into the mold and the in- 

(Continued on page 579) 
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Ministerial Personals 


Rey. H. G. Smith was installed at Troy, 
N.Y., April 24, and Rev. P. H. Chapman 


_ at Staten Island, N.Y., on May 25. 


4 
? 


Rey. John M. Wilson has accepted a 
call to Harvard, Mass., Rev. F. W. Smith 
to Newburgh, N.Y., Rev. J. B. W. Day to 
Lancaster, Pa., and Rev. E. S. Cosgrove to 
Hinsdale, Tl. 

Rey. J. H. Hart has resigned at Winni- 
peg, Man., to accept a call to Madison, 
Wis., Rey. A. E. Wilson has resigned at 
the Third Church, Dorchester, Mass., to 
accept a call to Brockton, Mass., and 
Rey. V. B. Silliman has resigned at Brook- 

lyn, N.Y., to accept a call to Buffalo, N.Y. 

Rey. W. E. Clark has resigned at 

Memphis, Tenn., Rey. J. H. Wilson at 
Framingham, Mass., Rev. I. A. Klein at 
Littleton, N.H., and Rey. K. M. Evans 
at Davenport, Ia. : 
_ Prof. Kirsopp Lake is acting as stated 
supply at Northampton, Mass., Rey. G. C. 
Cressey at Tyngsboro, Mass., and Mr. 
Robert Jones at Bridgewater, Mass. 


Mr. Foote in England 


Rev. Henry Wilder Foote visited the 
Unitarian church in Budapest, Hungary, 
April 26 to 30, and the movement led by 
Dr. Capek in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
May 1 to 4, bearing greetings from the 
American Unitarian Association. He also 
visited the headquarters of the work which 
is being carried on by Professor Puglisi in 
Florence, Italy. Mr. Foote is now in 
England, where his engagement to make 
addresses are as follows: June 13, the 
Ministerial Fellowship, London; June 15, 
Unitarian church, Bournemouth; June 18, 
the Southern Unitarian Association, South- 
ampton; June 22, Manchester College 
Chapel, Oxford; June 25, the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, at 
Padiham ; July 2, the Unitarian Historical 
Society, Manchester. 


Mr. Bulkeley is Pastor Emeritus 


At the annual meeting of the First 
Parish in Concord, Mass., Rev. Benjamin 
Reynolds Bulkeley was made pastor emer- 
itus of the church. Mr. Bulkeley’s pas- 
torate in Cencord began in July, 1882, 
and terminated in November, 1893. He is 
descended from Rev. Peter Bulkeley, the 
first minister, and one of the founders of 


the town in 1635-36. He is now living 


in Concord Square on land which belonged 

to Peter Bulkeley. Rev. Loren B. Mac- 
donald is Mr. Bulkeley’s successor in the 
active ministry of the Concord church. 
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Board of Directors’ Meeting 


The Directors met at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Thursday, May 22, 1924. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Carpenter, 
Cornish, W. G. Eliot, S. A. Eliot, Fisher, 
Fuller, Griffin, Park, Prescott, Reese, 
Robertson, and Rohrer, Mrs. Gallagher 
and Mrs. Pratt, and by invitation, Messrs. 
Hunt, Patterson, and Marean. 

The standing committees for the new 
year were announced by the President as 
follows: 

Ezecutive: Messrs. Tufts, Fuller, Harte, 


Hobbs, and Thayer. Finance: Messrs. 
Fuller, Blinn, Delano, Prescott, and 
Thayer. Publication: Messrs. Park, F. M. 


Eliot, W. G. Eliot, Griffin, and Mrs. Dewey. 
Foreign Relations: Messrs. Rohrer, E. T. 
Williams, M.*E. Williams, Mrs. Fitz, and 
Mrs. Gallagher. fReligious Education: 
Messrs. F. M. Eliot, Griffin, Morgan, Park, 
and Mrs. Gallagher. Schools and College 
Centers: Messrs. Morgan, Lory, Rohrer, 
Tufts, and E. T. Williams. Comity and 
Fellowship: Messrs. Griffin, Harte, His- 
cock, Hobbs, and Tufts. Community Serv- 
ice: Messrs. Fisher, Carpenter, Morgan, 
Sayward, and Mrs. Fitz. Publicity: 
Messrs. Blinn, Fisher, Rohrer, Sayward, 
and Mrs. Dewey. Sustentation Fund: 
Messrs. Cornish, Blinn, S. A. Eliot, Fisher, 
and Thayer. 

Church Extension Department commit- 

tees: 
England States: Messrs. Hobbs, 
Park, Tufts, and Mrs. Dewey. 
States: Messrs. Sayward, Griffin, 
Hiscock, and Rohrer. Southern 
States: Messrs. Delano, Carpenter, Park, 
Soulé, and Mrs. Pratt. Western States: 
Messrs. Carpenter, F. M. Eliot, W. G. 
Eliot, Morgan, and Reese. Rocky Moun- 
tain States: Messrs. Lory, Delano, Reese, 
M. E. Williams, and Mrs. Dewey. Pacific 
States: Messrs. W. G. Eliot, Fisher, Pres- 
cott, E. T. Williams, and Mrs. Pratt 
Canadian Northwest: Messrs. M. E. Wil- 
liams, W. G. Eliot, Reese, Thayer, and 
Mrs. Pratt. New Americans: Messrs. Pres- 
cott, Carpenter, Reese, Rohrer, and Say- 
ward. Recruiting of the Ministry: Messrs. 
Cornish, Blinn, and F. M. Eliot; Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis, secretary of the com- 
mittee. Library: Messrs. Cornish, Robert- 
son, and Mrs. Gallagher. Wayside Pul- 
pit: Messrs. Cornish, Blinn, and Reese. 

The Treasurer then announced the ap- 
pointment of Messrs. Blinn and Thayer 
to serve with him for the present year 
as the standing committee on the Church 
Building Loan Fund, as provided in Ar- 
ticle XX. of the By-laws. 

The Board then chose Dr. Park as “the 
one director who shall be a minister” to 
constitute, with the President and the 
Treasurer, the Committee on Ministerial 
Aid, as provided in Article XXI. of the 
By-laws. 

The Board then chose the department 
secretaries and other officers for the year 
beginning May 1, 1924, as follows : 

Assistant Treasurer: Mr. Parker 
Marean. 


E. 


_Prof. K. H. Roessingh, Leyden. 


Field Secretaries: Rey. Walter R. Hunt, 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Rev. George F. 
Patterson. 

Editor of the Year Book and Secretary 
of the Department of New Americans: 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. 

Department of Religious Education: 
Secretary, Rey. William I. Lawrance, 
Associate Secretaries: Rey. Florence Buck 
and Rey. Edwin Fairley. 

Publication Department: Director, Mr. 
W. Forbes Robertson. 


Voted: To appoint Rev. Henry H. Saunderson 
to edit the Wayside Pulpit in association with 
the committee appointed at the meeting of 
April 10, 1923, to which all sentences for 
display shall be submitted before publication. 

Voted: To authorize the President to invite 
the following persons to be foreign corre- 
spondents of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, with a view to maintaining communica- 
tion with the Secretary in regard to conditions 
and prospects of Liberal Christianity in their 
respective countries: 

England: J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., Oxford; 
Rey. Sydney H. Mellone, London; Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Drummond, London. Scotland: Rev. 
I. Jenkin Jones, Glasgow. Wales: Rev. EB. O. 
Jenkins, Llandyssil Ireland: Rey. H. J. Ros- 
sington, Belfast. France: Rev. J. Emile 
Roberty, Dr. J. Jezequel, Paris. Belgium: 
Rey. Paul Teissonniere, Brussels. Holland: 
Germany: 
Prof. Martin Rade, Marburg. Denmark: Miss 


Mary B. Westenholz, Copenhagen. Sweden: 
Prof. G. Lindberg, Géteborg. Iceland: Prof. 
August H. Bjarnason, Reykjavik. Switzeér- 


land: Prof. E. Rochat, Geneva. Austria: Prof. 
Karl Beth, Vienna. Hungary: Dr. Gabriel 
Csiki, Dr. Nicholas Jozan, Budapest. Itaiy: 
Prof. Mario Puglisi, Florence. Transylvania: 
Dr. George Boros, Prof. Csifo, Cluj. Czecho- 
slovakia: Rey. N. F. Capek, Prague. Palestine: 
Supt. Christian Rohrer, Jerusalem. India: 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Principal H. C. 
Maitra, Caleutta. Japan: Prof. Iso Abe, Prof. 
S. Uchigasaki, Tokyo. Brazil: Sefior M. de 
Aronda Camargo, Saio Paulo. Ceylon: D. B. 
Jayatilaka, Colombo. South Africa: Rev. R. 
Balmforth, Cape Town. New Zealand: Rev. 
A. Thornhill, Auckland. Australia: Rev. G. 
Ernest Hale, Adelaide. 


The Board then took up the detailed 
consideration of the appropriations for 
the year beginning May 1, 1924, and the 
Budget was adopted carrying appropria- 
tions in the following departments and 
divisions : 


For general missionary work........ 39,000 
For Unitarian Buildings Account.... 14,000 
Hor books and tracts........-..... 24,000 
Department of Foreign Relations.... 6,000 
Department of Religious Education. . 19,000 
Department of Comity and Fellowship 3,000 
Department of Publicity........-..- 8,200 


$24,650 was appropriated for general 
church extension work, $8,860 in aid of 
the salaries of the ministers in the col- 
lege-town churches, $7,400 in aid of the 
salaries of ministers in the home mission 
field, $5,000 for the Icelandic work, and 
$3,460 for the Finnish work. 

The Church Extension Committee re- 
ported that from the Church Extension 
‘Account derived from the Unitarian Cam- 
paign appropriations had been made in 
aid of twenty-seven churches and mis- 
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sions. Provision was made for the elec- 
tion, in due course, under the new By- 
laws, of six members of the Unitarian 
Fellowship to honorary membership in 
the Association, and yotes of thanks and 
appreciation were passed for the willing 
and efficient services at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the committees on Nomination, on 
Ballots, on Credentials, and on Hospitality. 


Two Pacific School Graduates; 
Professor Slaten Installed 


OMMENCEMENT EXERCISES of the 

Pacific School for the Ministry, the 
inauguration of Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten 
as Davis Professor of the New Testament, 
and the ordination of two candidates for 
the ministry took place in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Berkeley, Calif., May 6. 
Leslie Irving Beardsley of Spokane, 
Wash., was graduated from the School, 
receiving the degree of B.D., magna cum 
laude. 

Mr. Beardsley and Harvey Loy, stu- 
dent at the School and organist in the 
Berkeley church, were ordained to the 
ministry. Mr. Loy, a Fellow of the 
American Guild of Organists, will con- 
tinue his studies, and has entered the 
ministry for the purpose of extending his 
scope for service, particularly in the Uni- 
tarian mission activities on the West 
Coast. The prayer of ordination was 
given by President Harl M. Wilbur. Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte served as moderator 
of the examining council for the ordina- 
tion, which met that afternoon with the 
candidates. Dr. 
and Dr. Clay MacCauley took part in 
the ordination ceremony by the laying on 
of hands, and the right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens. Dr. MacCauley made the final 
prayer of the evening. 

The program opened with an organ 
number of Mr. Loy’s, ‘Processional 
March,” followed by a prayer by Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins of Milton, Mass., son 
of the late Horatio Stebbins, formerly 
minister of the San Francisco church. 
Professor Slaten was then inaugurated 
and delivered his inaugural address. 
President Wilbur gave a brief address in 
which he outlined the needs of the School, 
—a larger scholarship fund, and a new 
dormitory for the women students and 
the married students. He also announced 
the new course next year for parish, 
ehurch school, and social service workers. 

“The Gospel according to Paul” was the 
subject of Dr. Slaten’s inaugural ad- 
dress. He compared the worlds of Jesus 
and Paul, both in their inner and outer 
aspects, explaining how Paul’s range of 
thought was immensely larger than that 
of Jesus. He called attention to Paul’s 
gospel with its bold and striking doc- 
trines and its large ethical content. The 
doctrines emphasized by Paul, he said, 
were the Messiahship of Jesus, justifica- 
tion by faith, the atonement, predestina- 
tion, and the second coming. In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Slaten said: 

“In summing up Paul’s gospel we may 
say it was the product of a powerful 
mind, explaining and systématizing its 
own religious experience. It has had a 
determinative influence upon Christian 
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thought. It stands to-day as a monument 
to the depth and strength of early Chris- 
tian thinking. It is one of the profound- 
est examples of Christianity’s ability to 
stimulate the intellect. It compels our 
admiration. But we may not take Paul 
as final. His teaching has its place, an 
honorable place, in the long process of 
the development of religious ideas. His 
letters are a part of our religious classics, 
and some passages are incomparable. Yet 
to receive from Paul his fullest contribu- 
tion we need to approach him in his own 
independent spirit, select from him that 
which is for us helpful and true, dis- 
regarding that which is transient, mis- 
taken, and merely personal.” 


Department of Religious Education 


The two outstanding features of the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society were the report of the com- 
mittee on the church and the church school 
and the co-operation of the Religious Arts 
Guild. The questionnaire sent out by the 
committee was responded to by 163 
schools, giving the fullest account of work 
actually being done that has ever been 
secured. A study of these returns is now 
being made and will prove to be of great 
value to our schools. The Religious Arts 
Guild provided a fitting close to the day’s 
sessions, not only by way of illustrating 
the use of beauty in music and pageantry 
in the conveying of religious impressions, 
but in lifting the day’s work to a high 
plane. The singing of King’s Chapel choir 
made an impression that was pre-emi- 
nently religious, as was evidenced by the 
absolute stillness of the congregation. Dr. 
Cabot announced that it was not an ex- 
hibition of singing, but a service of wor- 
ship, and it was so entered into by all 
present. The presentation of Biblical and 
medieval scenes, under the direction of 
Dr. Shippen, was in the same vein and 
added to the religious impression. The 
two main addresses of the day, by Dr. 
Henry J. Cadbury of Harvard and Dr. 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
were in the highest degree practical. The 
impression of the entire session was that 
of successful progress in this most im- 
portant work. 

Preparations are now rapidly being 
made for the Laymen’s League Institute 
at Star Island, which again is being car- 
ried on in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. This In- 
stitute begins August 2 and closes August 
16. Dr. Herbert Wright Gates has been 
chosen as the lecturer on practical church- 
school methods and the director of the 
training classes that are to be held daily 
during the second week. Prof. A. Eus- 
tace Haydon of Chicago will be the chief 
speaker during the first week. Those who 
enjoyed the great privilege of hearing 
Dr. Haydon last year will applaud the 
action of the committee in securing his 
services for another course of lectures 
this year. 
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Centenary Plans Reported 
at Meeting of Committee 


Tentative plans for the celebration of 
the centenary of the American Unitarian 
Association in May, 1925, were reviewed 
at the meeting of the centenary committee 
held in Boston on Friday of Anniversary 
Week. Dr. Charles W. Eliot was among 
the interested listeners. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, outlining the pro- 
gram as so far arranged, said that Rey. 
Henry Wilder Foote was now in Hurope 
for the purpose of perfecting a plan 
whereby American, English, and Con- 
tinental Unitarians can participate ip 
both the American celebration, which will 
begin May 10, and the observance of the 
British Association’s centenary, which is 
scheduled for the first week in June. He 
also touched on the project for encour- 
aging many local and regional celebra- 
tions other than those in Boston and 
London. 

Rey. Harold EB. B. Speight reported 
plans under way for engaging speakers 
from America and foreign lands for the 
joint celebration. Miss Anna M. Ban- 
croft spoke for the sub-committee on pub- 
lications and read a list of books to be 
issued within the year. Miss Harriet B. 
Johnson, dean of the Tuckerman School, 
announced that leaflets would be ready by 
July 1 as a help to those who desire to 
institute courses and lessons: on Unita- 
rian history. 

Rey. Walter Reid Hunt of the American 
Unitarian Association’s New York City 
office related what the conferences are 
doing to obtain speakers for regional and 
local celebrations. Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach 
reported what had been already done by 
the publicity committee. Henry M. Wil- 
liams, former treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, dwelt on the importance of raising 
a fund for a permanent memorial to meet 
a real need—an increase in the chureh 
loan fund, now sorely inadequate to meet 
the constant demands. 

More adequate safeguarding and better 
cataloguing of historical materials was 
advised by Rey. Charles Graves of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who is preparing a history 
of the Association. 

Appropriate to the occasion was the 
criticism leveled by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
at those who, in tlie name of progress, are 
restless for a complete detachment from 
the past, who see value in nothing except 
what they have themselves discovered. 
Restlessness is not progress, he declared ; 
revolution is not necessarily reform. The 
acquired momentum of past achievement 
should not be ignored in striving for pres- 
ent-day progress. Organized efficiency is 
the way of liberty; orderly freedom in re- 
ligion is the way of progress. Dr. Eliot 
called attention to the novelty of the Uni- 
tarian adventure. Its churches are not 
built on the impulse of fear; they are im- 
pelled by self-respect instead of self-re- 
proach; they are not held together by con- 
formity to prescribed doctrinal standards 
or allegiance to an externally imposed ec- 
clesiastical authority ; in “co-operative di- 
versity” they recognize personal liberty in 
matters of the spirit, and this spirit works 
from within and not from without. 
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The Mary B. Davis Memorial 


In addition to a fund invested in the 
name of Mary B. Davis the committee in 
charge of a memorial to our consecrated 
corresponding secretary has placed a tab- 
let in the Fifield Room at 25 Beacon 
Street. A group of friends gathered in 
that room on Sunday, May 18, to join in 
the ceremony of unveiling the tablet. Miss 
Lucey Lowell presented Miss Emma Low, 
who spoke a few loving words of the de- 
-yoted and loyal service of her friend Mrs. 
Davis, and Rey. L. C. Cornish closed the 
simple service with words of a spiritual 
and devout prayer. 


An Ideal Branch 


In the course of an address in Boston, 
Mass., before a neighborhood meeting of 
Alliance members at the Second Church, 
our president, Mrs. Gallagher, outlined 
from her point of view an “ideal Alliance 
branch.” Such a branch should enrich 
the spiritual resources of its members, not 
for themselves only, but for the service 
they may render; should be a common 
meeting-place for friendly intercourse; 
should give each and every one an oppor- 
tunity to take some part in the branch 
activities and interests; and should have 
no members unwilling to do their part in 
social intercourse or practical work. Has 
your branch during the past year meas- 
ured up to that standard? 


A New Venture in Southern Work 


Probably the most unique and unusual’ 


work of our Southern teachers this year 
has been the so-called “clinic” held under 
the guidance of Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
at Swansboro, N.C. Her home was tem- 
porarily turned into a hospital. A sur- 
geon came from New Bern and with two 
nurses and the local doctor performed 
eleven operations for the removal of ade- 
noids and tonsils. The patients were 
pupils of the schools, whose parents wel- 
eomed the opportunity to improve the 
health of their children, and who them- 
selves paid what they could of the expense. 
A generous gift from the New York 
League and some other contributions mak- 
ing the venture financially sound, the 
whole-hearted support of the Swansboro 
Alliance in ‘preparing the house both be- 
fore and after the “clinic” making the 
experiment practical, and the neighborly 
interest aroused, all unite to prove the 
success of the undertaking. Both North 


and South unite in gratitude to Miss- 


Barnard for her accomplishment of so 
fine a work toward the welfare of the 
community. 
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Anniversary Week Meetings 


The thirty-fourth annual business meet- 
ing of The Alliance was held in Tremont 
Temple, Wednesday, May 21, at 10 a.m. 
Mrs. Gallagher conducted the devotional 
service, and gathered with her on the 
platform during the morning session were 
the officers and the visiting directors: 
Mrs. W. J. Morrill, Mrs. Francis M. 
Jencks, Mrs. Maurice Deutsch, Mrs. A. D. 
Warner, Mrs. John B. Nash, Mrs. J. E. 
Williams, Mrs. Charles T. Shewell; while 
during the afternoon the guests on the 
platform included three of oyr vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. George C. Wright, Miss Effie B. 
Whitman, Mrs. Emile Glogau, a repre- 
sentative of the British League, Mrs. Har- 
old W. Stephenson, and Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames, one of the beloved founders of The 
Alliance. 

The first business was the appointing 
of a committee on resolutions to consider 
and report upon all resolutions presented. 
Mrs. A. D. Warner of Delaware was chair- 
man; Mrs. H. H. B. Speight of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. J. B. Nash of New York, Mrs. 
C. T. Shewell of Missouri, and Miss Louise 
Brown of Massachusetts were the other 
members of the committee. 

Mrs. Gallagher gave the president’s an- 
nual report, saying that The Alliance aims 
to quicken spiritual growth and revitalize 
the life and work of our churches, prin- 
cipally through the church school and in 
promoting religion in the home. It has 
sought to put religious ideals to practical 
application in the problems of life around 
us. 

The secretary’s report followed. Mrs. 
Atherton emphasized the development of 
our relations with liberal women in for- 
eign lands. Recent theological discus- 
sions, she said, brought a greater demand 
for sermons to the Post-Office Mission 
workers. Many requests for libraries, and 
for home instruction by correspondence, 
have been answered by the Cheerful Let- 
ter Exchange, and Friendly Links have 
promoted a mutual understanding through 
interchange of letters between members in 
America and with new friends abroad. 

Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, presented 
her annual report in print. In comment- 
ing upon it she said the Alliance work 
can grow only as we have the wherewithal. 
We should prepare not only to do as well 
next year; we should do even better. 

Mrs. Charles M. Baker of the audit- 
ing committee read the report which cer- 
tified the correctness of the treasurer’s ac- 
counts. This report was accepted. 

Oliver M. Fisher of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Incorporated, was presented and 
told of the new five-year campaign which 
is proposed to raise money for the yearly 
needs of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, The Alliance, Laymen’s League, and 
Young People’s Religious Union. He said 
we must keep in mind the goal we seek, 
join hands, and have enthusiasm in our 
ranks. 

Mrs. Warner, chairman, presented the 
following resolutions, which had received 
the unanimous approval of the committee: 


(1) Resolved: That The Alliance in annual 
meeting assembled send its cordial greetings 
to the British League, holding its annual 
meeting on June 11; to the Alliance branches 
in Paris, Prague, Budapest, and Kolozsv4r; 
and to the groups of liberal women in Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, India, Italy, and Palestine. 


(2) Wumrnas law is the foundation on 
which a state government is built, and 

WHeER»AS the observance of law is the duty 
of every citizen,—be it - 

Resolwed, that the branches of The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women be encouraged to study local and 
national measures before the public and to 
urge their members to fulfil their duty as 
enfranchised citizens. 

(3) WuHergas the burden and the gravest 
consequences of war fall with special weight 
upon women and children in the victorious 
and the vanquished nations alike, and among 
non-combatants, and 

Wuornas the Christian conscience of the 
civilized world has long declared not only 
that war involves staggering burdens which 
modern nations cannot afford longer to carry, 
but also that war cannot bring about just and 
lasting settlements of disputes between govern- 
ments,—therefore be it 

Resolved, that The Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women hereby ex- 
tends a friendly greeting to women in our 
own land, and throughout the world, who are 
engaged in constructive efforts to strengthen 
the ties. of international friendship and co- 
operation, declares its belief in the value of 
membership in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and urges its members to join 
in effective labors for peace. 

(4) Wuormas: If a conference of women’s 
organizations who have made a pronouncement 
in behalf of world peace shall be called in 
the futherance of such a movement,— 

Resolved, that The Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women now as- 
sembled authorizes its executive board to ap- 
point such representatives from its members if 
so desired. 


The resolutions were adopted, the first 
three by unanimous vote. A decided ma- 
jority adopted the fourth resolution. 

The collection taken for the mission- 
ary work of The Alliance, amounted to 
$450. 

Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary, 
spoke on “Alliance Opportunities,” saying 
we need to lift our eyes from our own 
field and look out on the wide horizon, to 
get new members and give them work to 
do. We must have deeper consecration 
beginning with ourselves, and in our 
homes and with our children, and win the 
world to a rich spiritual life. 

Rey. Stephen G. Palmer of Dighton, 
Mass., who is to go to Shelter Neck, N.C., 
as minister and teacher, spoke of his re- 
cent visit to Shelter Neck and Swansboro, 
and showed the real need of a continuance 
of Southern work, lest some future citizen 
be deprived of the benefits of training in 
liberal religion and the fundamental ele- 
ments of secular education. They look to 
us for something to help them to higher 
ideals. 

The credential committee, Mrs. 8S. 8. 
Bartlett, chairman, reported 530 delegates, 
including fifty-six life members. Of these, 
520 were present, from twenty-two States 
and Canada, 200 branches; five Associate 
branches were reported: New York 
League, New Bngland Associate Alliance, 
New Jersey Associate Alliance, Philadel- 
phia League, Worcester League. 

The public meeting at 2.30 p.m. opened 
with a devotional service led by Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow of Montreal. The sub- 
ject of the afternoon was “Our Spiritual 
Objectives.” Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton, Mass. was the first speaker. 
Christianity is still doing a magnificent 
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work in the byways; it is in the highways 
that there is a terrible insufficiency of 
Christian enterprise. If we do take the 
broad highways, we shall have as Chris- 
tians to speak with as much authority 
about the great moral issues affecting our 
time as we do about minor moralities of 
life. Let us help to win the highways for 
Christianity. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan, the second 
speaker, said that liberal religion has 
given to the world a deep principle of 
faith; that the reason and conscience can 
never be shocked by any true revelation, 
but must find their highest qualities con- 
firmed and enlarged by it. Religious in- 
stitutions are ministers to, not owners of, 
men’s souls. Liberalism is now entering 
on the second phase of its history. Its 
new principle of faith is to live the human 
and historic order as part of the divine, 
which means that morality and righteous- 
ness proceed from filial loyalty to the 
noblest and highest. We must study and 
discipline ourselves by public worship 
and private thought and devotion. Pure 
service of the infinite with nothing al- 
lowed to come between is the sublime and 
purifying ideal which we propose to our- 
selves and offer to the world. 

After the singing of a hymn, the bene- 
diction was pronounced by Dr. Sullivan. 

E. B. T. 

On Friday, May 28, in. Arlington Street 
Church vestry, 100 branch presidents, or 
their appointees, from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Missouri, and Nebraska, dis- 
cussed with animation, and without the 
loss of a single minute, the interests of 
the younger women and girls, ways of se- 
curing better attendance at Alliance meet- 
ings, interesting and inspiring programs, 
effective ways of helping the church school, 
the work of an Evening Alliance, ete. 
Cheerful Letter, Post-Office Mission, and 
Religious Education departments held spe- 
cial meetings that proved of great value 
to those who were present, and other com- 
mittees conferred with those who came 
to question. Such was Anniversary Week 
of 1924. : 


Southern Associate Alliance 


At the meeting of the Southern Asso- 
ciate Alliance in Dallas, Tex., April 30, 
Miss Lilla N. Breed, president, was in the 
chair. The opening devotional service was 
conducted by Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
president of The Alliance. Representa- 
tives were present from Louisville, Ky.; 
Memphis and Nashville, Tenn.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Dallas, Houston, and San An- 
tonio, Tex., Oklahoma City and Tulsa, 
Okla. 

After the business meeting Mrs. Gal- 
lagher gave a most inspiring address, 
with practical suggestions for the dele- 
gates to take back to their branches. 
Resolutions were adopted: of regret at 
the absence of Mrs. John H. Lewis of 
Lynchburg, Va., and Miss Mary E. Soulé 
of. New Orleans, La.; of appreciation of 
the presence of Mrs. Gallagher; and of 
gratitude to the Dallas church, Alliance 
members and friends, for the warm wel- 
come and generous hospitality accorded 


mas ainlesases, Mrs. Frank LL, NAIRNgE, 


Vice-President. 
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Executive Board: May Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held Monday, May 19, in King’s 
Chapel Parish House, 27 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Mass. The devotional 
service led by Mrs. Gallagher was the 
more impressive because it was held in 
the perfect little chapel into which an 
inner room has been converted. 

Fifty-two board and committee members 
and guests were present from Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New York, and it was 
a pleasure to welcome the following di- 
rectors: Mrs. Francis M. Jencks, Mary- 
land; Mrs. Maurice Deutsch, Nebraska ; 
Mrs. A. D. Warner, Delaware; . Mrs. 
John B. Nash, New York; Mrs. J. BE. 
Williams, Canada; Mrs. Charles T. Shew- 
ell, Missouri. 

The treasurer’s statement announced 
the completion of all the Appeals. The 
money asked for the education of the 
Hungarian girl at Channing House School, 
London, has been received in full, with a 
little over toward travel expenses. She 
expects to return to Hungary to become a 
teacher of English. 

Miss C. Katherine Clarke, Providence, 
R.I., and Mrs. Alfred Manchester, Salem, 
“Mass., have been made life members—a 
total of nineteen during the year. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Mrs. Catherine H. Wilson 
by the Alliance of the Third Church, 
Chicago, and relatives and friends; Mrs. 
Angie J. Perry by the Welfare Committee 
of Unity Church, Natick, Mass.; Miss 
Sarah D. H. White, Roxbury, Mass., by 
Miss Elisabeth B. Thacher; Mrs. Martha 
Elizabeth Charpenter Shaw by the Alli- 
ance of the First Unitarian Society, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Mrs. Hllen Georg by the 
branch at Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Har- 
riet H. Tyler by that of the First Church, 
Providence, R.I.; and by the following 
Massachusetts branches: Mrs. Charles W. 
Curtis, Marlboro; Mrs. Horatio J. Gilbert 
and Mrs. Munroe Chickering, Milton; Mrs. 
Annette T. Cobb, Brewster; Miss Sarah 
Keith Pratt, Bridgewater; Mrs. Mary L. 
Russell and Mrs. Charles 8. Wiswell, 
Lexington ; Mrs. Cynthia M. Shepherd and 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Guardenier, Malden; 
Mrs. J. ©. Payson, New South Alliance, 
Boston; Mrs. Ellen .©. Metcalf, Ladies’ 
Friendly Society, Winchester: 

Mrs. Gallagher reviewed briefly her re- 
cent trip to Dallas, Tex., with visits all 
the way along to branches large and 
small; some efficiently organized and car- 
rying on a large work, others bravely 
holding their own against prejudice and 
great difficulties. Every courtesy and the 
warmest hospitality were extended to the 
Alliance president. The Southern Asso- 
ciate Alliance, assembled at Dallas, 
passed a resolution expressing ‘“‘apprecia- 
tion of the presence of Mrs. Oscar C. 
Gallagher, president of The Alliance, and 
of her message of inspiration and wis- 
dom.” 

Mrs. Budlong, field secretary, was cor- 
dially welcomed after her absence of 
several months, during which she has 
traveled about 16,000 miles, through 
seventeen States and three provinces, 
where she gave 103 addresses 
preached seven sermons. Many letters to 
the board from branches in the Middle 
West and on the Pacific Coast show that 
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Mrs. Budlong has at once made a place 
for herself. The branches rejoice to claim 
her as their field secretary. 

On the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was voted to contribute $50 
toward the expense of a booth which the 
New York League will have at the 
Women’s Activities Exhibit, to be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, in 
September. This is a repetition on a 
larger scale of the exhibit of last year 
which proved so well worth while. 

The annual reports of committees were 
presented and showed a marked increase 
over the work of previous years. These 
will appear in the new Manual. 

On the recommendation of the interna- 
tional committee, greetings were voted to 
the new Alliance at Prague, and to the 
British League of Unitarian Women hold- 
ing its annual meeting June 11, to be 
conveyed, it is hoped, by Mrs. Louis C. 
Cornish. 

New Jersey, having now 504 members, 
is entitled to a second director: Mrs. D. B. 
Hayward of Ridgewood was elected. 

The Alliance delegates to the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation were Mrs. Gallagher, Mrs. Bud- 
long, and Mrs. Glogau. ; 

After a delightful social hour at lunch- 
eon, the members parted, most apprecia- 
tive of the privilege of holding the meet- 
ing in King’s Chapel Parish House. 


In North Carolina 
Setting forth the desperate need of 


more funds to carry on the Southern — 


educational and social service work main- 
tained by the Women’s Alliance at Shel- 
ter Neck and Swansboro, N.C., the Lay- 
men’s League recently appealed to its 
18,000 members to “invest just one dol- 
lar” each toward preserving and strength- 
ening “the only Unitarian influence in 
North Carolina.” 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.—At their May meeting, 
the Women’s Alliance of the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church, for the first time since the 
fire in January, had the use of the social 
hall of the church. It was voted to send 
the All Souls Universalist Church a let- 
ter of thanks for the use of their parish 
house during the past five months. 


PortsmMoutH, N.H.—Individual contribu- 
tions and the efforts of the Laymen’s 
League chapter and the Women’s Alliance 
branch are raising a fund to pay for re- 
painting and restoring the interior of 
South Church (Unitarian). It is planned 
to ‘have the work done by the summer of 
1925, in preparation for the one hundredth 
anniversary in February, 1926, of the dedi- 
cation of the church building. 


Hast Boston, Mass.—Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice was an ambitious 
dramatic project carried through by the 
Menotue Society of the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian) this spring. At the 
springtime bazaar conducted under the 
auspices of the Alliance branch they pre- 
sented “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer in 
School Characters.” ; 
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A Note on Elderly Wembers of Literary Clubs 


Marion MacCaLtMan in the May Bookman 


We're panting up the golden stair 
. With bonnets all askew, 

; We're chasing Old Man Culture, 

We aim to ketch him tew. 

We aim to grab him by the tail, 

Or pin him to the wall, 

But when we reach the place he’s at 
Why! He ain’t there, that’s all. 


The Mutual Welfare League 


WENONA O. PINKHAM 
Secretary Massachusetts Civic League 


PRISONS AND CommMoN Snunsy. By Thomas 
Mott Osborne. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $1.25. 

“TI begin to feel that it act be my own 
fault that I somehow fail to make clear 
my meaning,” says Mr. Osborne in the 
preface to his new book, Prisons and Com- 
mon Sense, as he cites his efforts of ten 
years to make understood a few “simple 
propositions” relating to prisons. The 

_ publication is a revision of two papers, 
one published in the Atlantic Monthly, 

the other given at the last meeting of the 
American Prison Congress. 

Possibly it is Mr. Osborne’s own fault 
that he has failed to make his meaning 
clear. All too often he has taken prison 
reform out of the realm of science into 
the realm of personalities. Moreover, his 
“propositions” are not all “simple”; 
neither are they all based on sound prin- 
ciples of modern penology. 

When Mr. Osborne virtually says, “Mu- 
tual Welfare League—Cure,” but “Any 
Other Method—Failure,” he creates a feel- 
ing of doubt. To say of every one in 
prison, “All they need is a chance... the 
responsibility of citizenship,” makes one 
ask: “Didn’t they have the responsibility 
in the community? What will make them 
assume it better in prison than they did 
at large?” 

He declares, “Deterrence is the real 
‘aim of prison.” He carries deterrence to 
the point of saying that even if authori- 
ties are convinced that the prisoner would 
never commit another crime, he must be 
held because of the effect on other poten- 
tial criminals. Happily, modern parole 
boards do not proceed on this theory, but 
do parole when belief in the. prisoner 
“warrants. 

“There are not many mental defectives ; 
on the contrary, the majority are embar- 
rassingly clever.” The fools of Shake- 
speare were presumably mental defec- 
tives and they were deliciously clever. 
These are not mutually exclusive terms, 
as Mr. Osborne should know. Workers in 
this field have repeatedly shown that 
from twenty-five to thirty per cent. are 

feeble-minded, and from forty to fifty per 
cent. more, mentally or nervously abnor- 
mal. To brush this phase of prison work 


ce 


THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


aside is to be more than necearily 
unscientific. 

The kernel of the book and its truth is 
found on page 24: “It is the part of wis- 
dom to employ such methods as may in- 
duce the prisoner to alter the direction of 
his energies; cause him to be more in- 
terested in construction than destruction ; 
make him willing and able to live an 
honest and useful life. This will come 
through education and understanding on 
the broadest lines, which will throw upon 
him a conscious share in citizenship with 
its responsibilities and power for mutual 
aid.” 


Back to the Land of Scaramouche 


BARDELYS THE MAGNIFICENT. By Rafael 
Sabatini. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.00. 

Sabatini is fond of rather violent woo- 
ings of fair ladies by doughty gentlemen. 
The theme of this book was present in 
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Mistress Wilding and in The Sea-Hawk, 
but it is not yet worn threadbare. Too 
ingenious, too resourceful is the author 
for that. The scenes are laid in the Paris 
of Louis XIII., who loved to call himself 
Louis the Just, and in the province of 
Languedoc in the days of the Rebellion of 
the Duke of Montmorency. The Marquis 
of Bardelys lays a wager with the Comte 
de Chatellerault that he will win the heart 
of Roxallanne. de Lavédan. The vast 
estates of each form the stakes at issue. 
And the story goes on in Sabatini’s best 
manner to tell how Bardelys becomes 
involved in the meshes of his own wager, 
and how he extricates himself at last after 
most exciting adventures. This is one 
of Sabatini’s older books, now republished. 
It will find a valued place beside the later 
books through which the fame of the au- 
thor was first established in America. 
C.R. J. 


No Troublesome Questions 

THE BARBARIAN LovnR. By Margaret Pedler. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Like the rest of her books, Mrs. Pedler’s 
latest novel, The Barbarian Lover, is a 
love story—simply that and nothing more. 
It means, however, far more than that a 
man sees a girl, falls in love with her and 
marries her. To be sure, this all happens, 
or is indicated, but much transpires to 
keep these stages of romance far apart. 
The course of true love runs so roughly 
that the reader, like the heroine, is nearly 
worn out by the time the current calms 
down and Patricia can have her “barba- 
rian lover.” 

The story opens in India, where one 
sees the “pink sugar icing” society and 
one slight excursion into the wilds to hunt 
tigers. The major part, however, takes 
place in England, again in the realms of 
luxury. No one works for a living, and 
life as far as externals are concerned 
resembles that lived in fairy stories. 

The characters, too, remind one strongly 
of fairy-book creatures. There is but one 
villain, and he is only so called because 


he has a horrid disposition, due to a 


disappointment based on a false premise. 
The other people are hopelessly good. 
There is not the slightest chance of any 
of them doing even a mean act, to say 
nothing of a wrong one. 

Books. like this are very acceptable in 
their place. They raise no troublesome 
questions, nor present new ideas to be 
digested. Mrs. Pedler introduces nothing 
new, but she steers a safe course between 
the ‘‘mushy” and the starkly realistic. 

H. M. P. 


Interpreting Hamlet 

GwuRTRUDE OF DENMARK. By Lillie Buffum 
Chace Wyman. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Mrs. Wyman founds this vigorous and 
wholly new interpretation of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet upon the play as a historical nar- 
rative. It is a work of imaginative in- 
sight into human motives. ‘The reader is 
led on in the romantic story until he be- 
comes quite absorbed in the personality 
of the queen who niarried a second time 
for the sake of her son’s future. The 
story owes its vigorous interpretation to 
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Mrs. Wyman’s knowledge of the possibili- 
ties of woman’s nature, her high ethical 
ideals, and her mastery of language. To 
the study of Hamlet, the book is a dis- 
tinct contribution. H. F. B. 


The Juniper James House 

PHNELOPH AND THH GOLDEN ORCHARD. By 
Dorothea Castelhun. Boston: L. O. Page & Co. 
$2.00. : 

Something of the charm Louisa Alcott 
gave to her stories for girls a generation 
ago, Dorothea Castelhun has imparted to 
Penelope and the Golden Orchard. Penel- 
ope, an orphan, living in her uncle’s 
household, where most of the drudgery is 
her share, finds a new interest in life 
when the Graham family takes possession 
of the old Juniper James House in the 
center of the Golden. Orchard,—Penelope’s 
name for the russet apple trees surround- 
ing it. The story concerns itself with the 
ups and downs of this varied family 
group, and herein lies the author’s skill. 
Without any really thrilling moments the 
tale absolutely escapes dullness. It 
reaches a happy climax when Penelope’s 
characteristic unselfishness is  instru- 
mental in bringing to her friends general 
good fortune in which she herself shares. 
We wish every girl in her teens could read 
this wholesome book and discover for 
herself the secret of Penelope’s lovable- 
ness. E. M. 


Jester and Philosopher 

SUMMER GHOSTS AND WINTER Topics. By 
Feliw EH. Schelling. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. $2.00. 

In a previous volume of delightful es- 
says, Appraisements and Asperities, Dr. 
Schelling says that the essay is a delicacy 
for the aristocrat. They are for “the 
Brahmin among readers, because he, above 
all others, has the taste of the connoisseur 
for delicate flavor, for fragrance, for 
aroma, that spirit which gives to our best 
essays a quality above the posturings of 
dramatists and novelists and the flutter- 
ings of poets, be they free or caged in 
verse.” The author of these essays has 
no thesis to maintain. He jousts at no 
windmills. The book is full of pleasant 
chattings about many things that interest 
him. And he makes them interest the 
reader, by his wit and humor and gayety, 
his good sense and good cheer. These 
essays will take the place of a fireside 
companion,—a companion, moreover, of 
that rare variety who does not argue, but 


responds to your mood. Chas on 
Dynamic Energy 
THe Lire or Onive ScHurpiner, By BS. OC. 


Cronwright-Schreiner. 
€ Co. $5.00. 
Naturally this biography is an intensely 
interesting one for women, though men 
may enjoy it. But Olive Schreiner her- 
self has been from her youth an ardent, 
idealistic champion of the rights of her 
sex. She was born in South Africa, one 
of twelve children, in a little hill station. 
Her life was always one of privations. 
She was forced when a girl to go as a 
governess in a family who knew well how 
to work those to whom wages were paid. 


Boston: Little, Brown 
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In the morning the children were taught, 
in the evening mending was done, in the 
afternoon the store was tended. A 
woman of dynamic energy, deep emotional 
needs, and amazing intellect, Olive 
Schreiner, wholly without advantages, 
fought step and step for everything she 
desired. Her tale of The African Farm, 
which had so instant a success, reveals 
the desolation and poverty of pioneer life 
better than any other novel written in 
any language. Placing the manuscript with 
a publisher was a very great task. WFind- 
ing herself the equal if not the superior of 
men of wide intellectual distinction in 
England was a different matter. There 
she came into her own. She obtained the 
recognition she deserved. No one of any 
perception whatsoever could fail to recog- 
nize the grandeur of Olive Schreiner’s 
personality, the richness of her nature. 
She championed freedom of thought, pro- 
vided such thought was noble. She ad- 
vocated freedom of action, in so far as 
such freedom made for the highest de- 
velopment of the individual. Her hus- 
band, whom she did not meet until she 
was forty, appears to have written this 
biography con amore. It is evident that 
for those who knew her intimately Olive 
Schreiner seemed wonderfully compounded 
of strength and a dependence almost child- 
like in its simplicity. It seems to us an 
error in taste on the part of her husband 
to insert the findings of the post mortem 
on his wife. Nor does the world in gen- 
eral care very much about Olive Schrein- 
er’s last will and testament. She was too 
magnificent a woman to make such de- 
tails seem anything but trivial. The one 
thing she had to leave that actually 
counted she has given royally to her own 
sex. No death certificate can ever be 
signed for a soul as great as was hers. 


And it is the soul that matters. B. 4G. - 
America a Unity 
AMERICA’S PLACH IN THE WORLD. By Her- 


bert Adams Gibbons. 
Company. $2.00. 

Dr. Gibbons is a careful student of in- 
ternational relations, and has written a 
number of useful books on the subject, 
including The Map of Europe, An Intro- 
duction to World Politics, and Hurope 
Since 1918. One will not always agree 
with his premises, but will be bound to 
commend his insight, earnestness, and 
ability forcefully to express his ideas. 
This book has the same thesis as the 
volume of his which preceded it, Hurope 
Since 1918. Dr. Gibbons felt that a spe- 
cial volume was necessary to describe 
America’s position. This one is the result. 
It discusses the essential facts of the 
foreign policy of the United States, the 
Open Door, the Monroe Doctrine, Hu- 
ropean alliances, arbitration, the limita- 
tion of navies and armies, the League of 
Nations, and the World Court. 

Among other suggestions made by this 
student of world polities is the one that 
America is a unity, and that the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America should 
cultivate each other and retain their own 
sovereignty with jealous care. It is a 
book for the American citizen in what- 
ever walk of life he may find himself. 

E. H. ©. 


New York: The Century 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Tun WorLD’s Bust Hpicrams. By J. Gil- 
christ Lawson. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $2.00. : 

Mr. Lawson collected the humorous 
stories from the current periodicals in a 
recent publication. Now he has gleaned 
from similar sources the witty, pointed 
sayings we call epigrams, ingenious, satiri- 
cal, humorous, proverbial, pungent, terse. 
The book should prove entertaining to all 
and useful to many. Public ‘speakers, 
writers, and all interested in clear, pithy 
speaking will find this handbook a rich 
mine of sparkling treasure. 


~CYCLOPEDIA OF ReLIGiouS ANECDOTES. By 
James G@. Lawson. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $3.50. ( 

Many otherwise successful preachers 
have not learned the value of parabolic 
teaching. Mr. Lawson, who so success- 
fully compiles epigrams and humorous 
anecdotes, has turned his hand here to 
those brief religious anecdotes so useful 
to the minister in driving his point home. 
Much of the compiler’s material is culled 
from orthodox religious journals, and is 
much colored by certain theological ideas, 
but even the liberal preacher will find in 
this book hundreds of short stories that 
will be suggestive and illuminating. Anec- 
dotes are the practical application of ab- 
stract truths, says Mr. Lawson. 


CHRISTIAN IDBALS IN INDUSTRY. 
Ernest Johnson and Arthur H. Holt. New 
York: The Methodist Book Ooncern. $0.75. 

This is a volume in the Life and Service 
Series written for the use of young people 
and adult classes in our church schools. 
The authors ask what the principles of 
Jesus require in terms of modern indus- 
trial life. The authors are not dogmatic, 
and the book will be of aid to those who 
are trying to Christianize the present order. 
Many questions are discussed: how in- 
dustry affects the employer, the worker, 
and the community, competition, strikes, 
lockouts, investing, the relation of the 
church to industry and the great adven- 
ture of building the Christian fellowship 
in industry. 


Romp in Swvpn Days. By Arthur Milton. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Oo. $1.50. 

Having done Paris and London in seven 
days each, the writer now conducts his 
fictitious uncle and aunt through a busy 
seven days in Rome. The scheme is a 
little artificial, and helps little in making 
the information more attractive, while 
one tires of quotations from Byron that 
pop up upon the slightest provocation, 
but the book is crowded with valuable 
hints about the best way to see the great 
city, and the right things in it to see. 
The author claims as a unique feature 
his suggestions of interesting places to 
eat in, and the right dishes to order. 


Books Received 


PANDORA LA Crorx. By Gene Wright. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

Tun Furtanst Fury. By Carolyn Wells. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

GOTTESHERFAHRUNG UND SITTLICHD Tat Bor 
LurHpr. By George Wunsch. Gotha-Stutt- 
gart: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. ; 
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Billy’s June Peas 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


' Billy Gay got a fine start in his garden 
that spring. The snow went early; and 
there was a long, dry, mild, breezy 
“spell” during the latter part of March, 
so that by the middle of the last week the 
sunny corner near the gate in the vege- 
table garden, which Father had given to 
Billy for his own, was all ready for spad- 
ing up. Like the Little-Bit-of-a-Bear’s Por- 
ridge, which was “neither too hot nor too 
cold, but just right,” that garden loam 
was neither too wet nor too dry, but 
just right. All the time that Billy 
was spading he whistled—whistled all 
the tunes he knew, not slowing up at 
either the whistling or the spading for the 
mere matter of a few blisters. Two morn- 
ings’ work, and a Saturday afternoon, and 
his corner was spaded, and the lumps 
erumbled to his satisfaction. 

The wonderful weather still held, and 
on the next Monday morning, the 1st of 
April, he planted his peas. - Hight good 
long rows there were, for the Gay family 
are extremely fond of green peas; and 
should there be more than could be eaten 
green, then they are next-best fond of 
dried peas baked like baked beans. Espe- 
cially Billy! 

He was particularly in a hurry about 
the peas, for he wanted to be sure to 
have green peas with fresh salmon the 
Seventeenth of June. In the three years 
that he had had the garden he had not suc- 
eeeded in getting them ready as early as 
that—not earlier than the Fourth of July; 
but Grandfather Gay often spoke of the 
numbers of times he had succeeded in 
having them for the Seventeenth; and 
Father had done it once—yes, twice, if his 
memory served him right. And Billy had 
made up his mind that he’d do it, too, or 
know the reason why! 

After the peas were nicely cuddled into 
the soft loam, the fine weather still held— 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday. On Monday 
morning Billy ran out as he had done on 
several previous mornings, to see if the 
peas were “peeking through.” “They must 
be, by this time!” he said to Mother. 
And sure enough, they were! All along 
the eight rows little green points were 
thrusting up! 

“Hooray!” exulted Mother, when he 
came capering back, jubilant. “We'll 
surely have green peas the Seventeenth, 
this year! No more old canned peas— 
not a bit of it!” 

“Not a bit of it!” emphasized Billy, 
grabbing his strap of books and his lunch- 
pail, “Some Seventeenth of June dinner 
this year!” 

That morning it certainly seemed as 
though he had good reason for confidence. 
But before noon the weather changed. 
The sky, blue so long that every one had 
almost had a chance to forget that it had 
_ ever been gray, clouded over, and seemed 


to settle down nearer the earth, so that 
the buckets of rain it was holding would 
not have so far to come! And how they 
did come! And the thermometer—the 
mercury in it!—dropped, and kept on 
dropping! And the rain kept on falling. 
Three whole days! The garden was 
flooded! And thin skims of ice formed 
on the puddles each night! 

When at last the sky cleared, and the 
thermometer began to rise, and the pud- 
dles sank out of sight, Billy hurried 
anxiously out to see how the peas had 
stood it. They had vanished. Looking 
closely, he could see here and there sickly 
little yellow limp sprouts! He came in 
looking rather wilted. Can you blame 
him? 

“Rotted, from the cold and wet to- 
gether,” said Father. “Too bad! But 
such things will happen in the best-regu- 
lated farmer-families. A few days more 
of warmth and breeze, and you can start 
again. When I go to the village to- 
morrow I'll get a good large packet of a 
kind Mr. Jenkins was telling me about, 
the other day—mature unusually early. 
T’ll guess we shall have green peas. for 
the Seventeenth, after all!” 

Billy cheered up wonderfully; ‘“That’s 
fine, Father!” he exclaimed. “Maybe I 
can get them in Saturday afternoon.” Then 
he laughed. ‘Guess it’s an April Fool on 
me! Next time I'll not plant on the first 
day of April, no matter what the weather 
is. I'll do it the day before or the day 
after !” 

Hiverybody laughed, and Billy ran off 
to school, whistling: “It’s never too late 
to mend, to mend! It’s never too late to 
mend!” 

But on Saturday the ground was still 
a bit muddy, so he had to wait until Mon- 
day morning. He got out in pretty good 
season, but not quite good enough. When 
his mother called him to come in and 
change his clothes for school he had only 
part of the peas dropped and none of them 
covered. 

“Oh well, they’ll be all right. I’ll cover 
them the first thing when I get home from 
school!” he said to himself, leaning his 
hoe against the fence, and hurrying to 
the house. He hurried, too, on the way 
home from school that afternoon, changed 
into working clothes at his best speed, and 
ran out to the garden. 

As he opened the gate, two rusty-black 
visitors cocked up cool, unabashed, blue 
eyes at him, then rose in a leisurely way 


she 


Bears 
CLARIBHL WEEKS AVERY 


My boy has dreamed of bears, and dreads 
To go to sleep again. 

They say that boys should sleep alone 

_ To make them little men; 

But I have dreamed of bears myself, 

. And felt the same alarms— 

I take the boy into my bed 
And hold him in my arms. 
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The Example 


Here’s an example from 
A Butterfly ; 
That on a rough, hard rock 
Happy can lie; 
Friendless and all alone 
On this unsweetened stone. 


Now let my bed be hard, 
No eare take I; 
I’ll make my joy like this 
Small Butterfly ; 
Whose happy heart has power 
To make a’stone a flower, 
—wW. H. Davies. 


Sentence Sermon 


Be thou an example in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, 
in purity —i1 Tim. iw. 12. 


te 


and flapped off toward the Old Pine, at the 
edge of the woods. 

“Old Jim and Jinny Crow!” exclaimed 
Billy. ‘“Hadn’t seen them this spring! I 
wonder if they’ve’— 

They had! There wasn’t a pea left on 
the ground! Billy shook his hoe thréaten- 
ingly in the direction of the retreating un- 
bidden guests. 

“You old bandits!” he shouted. 
he had to laugh. “The joke’s on me 
again!” he chuckled. “Good as an April 
Fool! Well—lucky that Father got a good 
lot of peas! If I hurry, I can plant again, 
and get them covered before dusk.” 

Which he did. And the weather con- 
tinued fine, and in less than a week up 
came this third planting, looking as cheer- 
ful and resolute and perky as though 
nothing could happen to plucky young pea’ 
vines that were doing their best. ‘The 
next week was fine, also, with only an 
occasional shower, to remind people that 
April was “attending to business as usual.” 

Then one afternoon, Billy, on coming 
home from school, ran out to the garden, 
only to find seventeen hens gaily scratch- 
ing in the soft mold! 

“Hi there! Shoo! Get out!” he shouted. 

“Squawk! Squawk! Squa-a-a-ak!” they 
responded, rising easily over the fence be- 
tween the barnyard and the garden! They 
were the new hens that Father had bought 
only the day before. The good old Ply- 
mouth Rocks never would have done such 
a thing—they couldn’t! 

Well, Father made a special pen for 
the marauders, and Billy planted peas for 
the fourth time. “If this fine weather 
continues,” said Mother, hopefully, “who 
knows but we'll have peas the Seventeenth, 
after all!’ 

“That’s so!’ agreed Billy. “They do 
grow like fun, once they get a good start. 
I guess all the things that can happen 
have happened !” 

This time they did get a good start, 
but when they had just begun to blossom, 
the gate blew open one stormy night, 
and Mr. Jenkins’s yearling calves had had 
good luck getting out that same night! 
And didn’t they have a good time with 
those tender pea vines! 

'There was no longer any hope of green 
peas for the Seventeenth—or even for the 
Fourth. Well, there was no use in being 


But 
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blue. Green peas are green peas, when- 
ever you get them! Billy planted another 
lot. By this time, of course, other things 
had been planted, both in his and Father’s 
garden, but somehow the peas seemed most 
important. 

This fifth lot came up very quickly, 
for Billy had soaked them overnight in 
warm water, which would not have been a 
wise thing to do when the earth was 
colder. They grew like weeds, too, and 
it looked as though they would surely 
have green peas for Aunt Sue and Cousin 
Dorothy when they arrived for their yearly 
visit about the middle of July. 

But one night, Arabella, the pretty bay 
driving mare, was left out with her mate, 
Jock, to browse on the roadside clover; 
and Arabella, who has a positive genius 
for opening gates, evidently found the 
fastening of the garden gate a temptation 
too great to be resisted. When Mr. Gay 
went out early in the morning he found 
her and Jock finishing up the peas! ‘They 
glanced up and whinnied appreciatively. 

This time Billy was almost ready, for 
a moment, to give up the struggle. But 
giving-up is not Billy’s way. So he went 
out philosophically and planted the last of 
the packet of peas. “Have them ready for 
a feast at County Fair time, in Septem- 
ber, anyway !” he laughed. 

“That will be a real 
Mother, enthusiastically. 

The weeks flew by. And no more acci- 
dents happened. “They’ll be just right 
Fair week!” reported Billy, one morning. 
Mother didn’t need to be reminded what 
he meant by “they”! 

“Goody !” she exclaimed. 
crop was delayed a bit!” 

“Why don’t you carry some to the Fair, 
along with the fruit exhibit, William?” 
suggested Grandfather Gay. 

“T—why—there’s no premium offered 
for green peas. And still—I guess folks 
would like to see them. I will, Grand- 
father. Thank you!” 

Folks did like to see that big white- 
enamel pan of fresh green pods. They 
stopped short to admire them. And evi- 
dently the Committee on Premiums agreed 
with them. For one afternoon when Billy 
was strolling by the fruit exhibit he was 
brought up short by the sight of a big 
card stuck up in the pea pan.‘ And on it 
was written, “Special Award—Five Dol- 
lars’! 

How Grandfather laughed! 
persevere, didn’t it, William?” 

“Yes, sir!’ answered Billy. And in a 

. minute he added slowly, “I guess it pays 
anyway, prize or no prize.” 

“That’s my boy!” said Grandfather, 


heartily. [All rights reserved] 
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“I’m glad the 
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What is “College Age”? 


Charles Templeton, Governor of Con- 
necticut, says he hopes to attend Yale 
University as a student when his term 
of office expires in January, 1925. He is 
of the firm belief that men and women 
of whatever age, young to elderly, should 
take school or college courses whenever 
they find the time at their disposal. His 
own choice lies in the fields of history 
and psychology. 
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Edward Everett Hale Says 


“IT am only one, but still I am one, I 
eannot do everything, but still I can do 
something. And because I cannot do 
everything, I will not refuse to do the 
something I can do.” 


“Don’t’s” for American Tourists 


Newspapers in England are printing 
lists of “don’t’s” for the consideration of 
those American tourists who plan to 
spend time in England this summer. A 
few of the “don’t’s” are: 

“Don’t describe London as a one-horse 
town—we are sensitive. 

“Don’t believe your taxi driver when 
he tells you his meter registers dollars. 
It doesn’t. He is only trying to do the 
right thing by his wife and children. 
Small tips are acceptable. 

“Don’t be angry if we’ve never heard 
of Main Street, Kalamazoo—we’ve never 
heard of Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 

“Don’t expect to find free baths, ice in 
your drinks, or summer weather in sum- 
mer time. Stick to your underwear and 
your umbrella.” 


Pulitzer Prizes 


President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, New York, recently 
announced the winners of the Pulitzer 
prizes for 1924. Hach year the prizes 
are awarded through the Columbia School 
of Journalism for the best writing by 
Americans during the preceding year. 
These prizes, therefore, represent work 
done in 1923. Joseph Pulitzer, publisher 
of the New York World, founded and en- 
dowed the prizes. He died in 1911. 

The New York World, Mr. Pulitzer’s 
own paper, won the $500 prize offered for 
“the most’ unselfish and important service 
rendered by any American newspaper.” 
The World exposed jail conditions in 
Florida. 

The $500 prize for the best editorial in 
an American newspaper went to the Bos- 
ton Herald. Frank W. Buxton, managing 
editor of that paper, wrote the winning 
editorial, “Who Made Calvin Coolidge?’ 
It appeared in the Boston Herald of Sep- 
tember 14, 1923. 

With his story on the eclipse of the 
sun, published September 10, in the San 
Diego (California) Sun, on which paper 
he is a reporter, Magner White received 
$1,000 for the best work done by an Ameri- 
can reporter. 

J. N. Darling won the $500 prize for 
the best cartoon of the year, with his “In 
Good Old U.S.A.” The New York Tribune 
printed it on May 6, 1923. 

Mrs. Frank I. Cobb received a special 
prize of $1,000 in recognition of the work 
of her husband, who was of the New York 
World, and who died December 21, 1923. 

Margaret Wilson, author of “The Able 
McLaughlins,” won the $1,000 prize for 
“the American novel published during the 
year which best presents the wholesome 
atmosphere of American life, and the 
highest standard of American manners 
and manhood.” Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers of the novel, also awarded it a 
prize of $2,000. 

Hatcher Hughes,. author of “Hell-Bent 
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fer Heaven,” won the $1,000 for the best 
“original American play.” The winning 
play must be shown in New York City and 
must “best represent the educational value 
and power of the stage in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners.” 

Charles Howard MclIlwain won the 
$2,000 prize offered for ‘‘the best book of 
the year upon the history of the United 
States,” with his “The American Reyolu- 
tion: A Constitutional Interpretation.” 

Michael Pupin won the $1,000 prize for 
the “best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish service to the peo- 
ple,” with his “From Immigrant to In- 
ventor.” 

Robert Frost won the $1,000 prize for 
the best volume of verse. His winning 
pook is ‘New Hampshire, A Poem with 
Notes and Grace Notes.” 


Philadelphia Honors Boy 


During Boys’ Week, Philadelphia 
awarded its highest prize to fourteen- 
year-old Edward Wobensmith. The prize 
stood for the highest service rendered 
by any Philadelphia boy during the year. 
Last summer EHdward’s father became an 
invalid and Edward promptly took the 
eares of the head of the house on his 
own shoulders. He kept at school, but 
every odd minute he turned to such suc- 
cessful money-making account that his 
mother was able to make both ends meet 
in the running of her household, which 
numbers, besides the invalid father, six 
brothers and sisters, all younger than 
Edward. In his provision for his family, 
Edward even has included a radio for 
his father. In awarding the prize, the 
chairman of the Bay Award Committee 
said: 

“Hdward, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, stands head and shoulders above any 
other boy in Philadelphia for his remark- 
able achievement and deserves the same 
recognition for his efforts as the men 
who have won the Philadelphia Award 
which Edward Bok annually gives to the 
citizen of Philadelphia ‘who performs an 
act or contributes a service to advance 
the best and largest interests of this city.’ 
Of the scores of candidates suggested, 
Edward was selected as the most worthy.” 


Science Disproves 
Weather Superstitions 


The Washington, D.C., Weather Bureau 
has disproved several popular weather 
superstitions. An old belief has persisted 
both in America and in Europe that at 
about the date of either equinox—March 
21‘or September 22—an exceptionally se- 
vere storm is due. Scientists now say 
that at neither date is there a maximum 
of storm frequency either in this country 
or in Hurope. The Weather Bureau, in 
commenting on the moon’s influence on 
the weather, says, “Modern science is un- 
able to find any evidence that the moon 
affects the weather to an appreciable ex- 
tent, and is unable to conceive of any 
reason why it should.” “Dry” and “wet” 
moons, as forecasted by the position of 
the new moon in the evening sky, are 
likewise disproved. 
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Youth Pays Dividends to the Church 


Annual meeting of Y. P. R. U. hears reports of healthy growth 


“YUST AS WH are all Americans whether 
we live North, South, East, or West, 
go let us as loyal members of our free 
faith cast aside geographical distinctions. 
Let brotherly affection so guide the des- 
tinies of our individual societies working 
through the central group, that we may 
with honor and pride to ourselves and our 
chureh do our part well to co-ordinate and 
strengthen the union.” 

These words of the retiring president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, Al- 
bert A. Pollard, in his farewell report, 
were significant of the spirit of the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union held on Friday, 

. May 23, at the Roslindale, Mass., Unita- 
rian church. The occasion was formally 
opened by Rey. Charles W. Casson, minis- 
ter of the church, who welcomed the 
young people and with a Fellowship serv- 
ice welcomed them for that day into the 
fellowship of the church. 

The reports from officers, field workers, 
and federations read at the business meet- 
ing showed unity of purpose, steady 
growth, and widening interest, and were 
greeted with applause by the audience. 
Mr. Pollard said in part: 

“The Young People’s Religious Union is 
now beginning to reap the fruits of cease- 
less and untiring labor on the part of its 
founders and early workers. In view of 
the stress and importance now being right- 
fully given to the proper attitude of our 
liberal churches toward all young people, 
the Y. P. R. U. holds a commanding po- 
sition as the logical organization to assist 
in this new order. By virtue of the older 
generation realizing that it is folly to 
try to change opinionated minds and 
stand-pat positions, but rather to give in- 
telligent training in our Sunday-schools 
and co-operate with young people in school 
and college, the Y. P. R. U. has a great 
responsibility which I hope it will ever 
keep in mind. 

“Not of our own seeking, but as out of 
a clear sky, we are confronted with the 
task of taking our place aS a major or- 
ganization in the denomination. In order 
that we may retain the confidence and the 
support of the denomination, we must 
have always one thought uppermost in 
our mind; that is, the unity of the 
Y. P. R. U., for we must realize that it is 
the main pillar of our independence, of 
our prosperity and usefulness. 

“J rejoice on looking over the records 
that there are at the present time 239 
societies affiliated with the purposes and 
ideals of the Y. P. R. U., a gain of twenty- 
seven over the preceding year; that 165 
societies observed Young People’s Sunday 
as against 138 last year. 

“Great praise has been rightly given to 
the Boston and South Middlesex Federa- 
tions and to certain individuals in other 
federations for their management and pres- 
entation of Winchell Smith’s “Thank-U,” 
whereby $1,100 was added to the treasury 
of the Y. P. R. U.... 

“On the plan of Star Island five district 
summer conferences are bringing together 


the young people of that locality in large — 


numbers, At Hanska, Minn., on June 
23, 24, and 25 will be held the first annual 
summer conference of the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Unitarian young people. The 
Iowa Unitarian Conference will hold a 
summer institute camp primarily for 
young people at Humboldt, June 23-29. 
At Rowe, Mass., in July, the Western Mas- 
sachusetts Federation expect to have 
twenty-five people in camp for a week. 
Northern California held a camp in May, 
and another will be held in Southern Cali 
fornia later in the summer. 

“The coming together in close bonds of 
friendship will unite us more closely in 
our separate corners of the country, and 
give us a real consciousness of our na- 
tional unity. Our international conscious- 
ness has been increased by haying had a 
delegate, Charles Gates, at the conference 
of liberal young people in Sleen, Holland, 
last summer. As a result, the Leyden In- 
ternational Bureau turned to _ the 
Y. P. R. U. for assistance in getting out 
its paper, called the International Move- 
ment, which publishes articles from youth 
organizations in many countries, and to 
which we are privileged to contribute. 

“Through the publication of our Bulle- 
tin, which is sent without cost to every 
member of every Y. P. R. U.,’much has 
been done in the ‘clearing’ of ideas and 
problems. . Through the efforts of 
Miss Ruthanna F, Anderson in the South 
and Middle West and Carl Wetherell on 
the Pacific Coast, more societies—some 
for the first time—have been visited than 
ever before in our history.” 

The executive secretary, Miss Sara 
Comins, reported the work of the Cam- 
paign By and With Young People with its 
special threefold program stimulating an 
interest in “our faith’ and “social serv- 
ice,” its Leadership classes, and Boston 
Circle movement for citizenship among 
young people. She also reported the rou- 
tine work of the Y. P. R. U. as follows: 

“Since November 1, with the resignation 
of Miss Margaret I. Aborn as general sec- 
retary, and the loss of one of the efficient 
office secretaries, the work of the cam- 
paign executive secretary and _ the 
Y. P. R. U. general secretary has been 
combined into the executive secretary of 
the Y. P. R. U. There has been one office 
secretary. 

“The work has been divided into: cor- 
respondence, averaging fifteen letters a 
day and twenty-six circular letters during 
the year; consultation on problems of all 
sorts; keeping of records; visits to so- 
cieties, numbering twenty-seven by the 
executive secretary and thirty-four by mis- 
ecellaneous volunteer speakers; publicity, 
through the Y. P. R. U. Bulletin and 
other papers; committee work, which in- 
volves many hours of planning and con- 
ference, usually after 5 p.m. or on Saturday 
afternoon, due to the fact that young 
people are busy at office or school during 
the day; co-operation with other denomi- 
national agencies, and international con- 
tacts.” 

Letters were read from Miss Ruth- 

(Continued on page 576) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


THE HOMESTEAD: pleasant for a long or short 
vacation ; accessible, but in the real country. 
Thirty miles from Boston. Address Mrs. 
SAMUEL T. Maynarp, Northboro, Mass. 


FOR RENT, SUMMER SEASON 


POMFRET. CONN.—Farmhouse fully furnished, 
four bedrooms, fireplaces and piazza. High 
land and spring water. Moderate rent. Ad- 
dens Mrs. C. C. GARDNuR, Willow Street, New- 
port, 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NORTH CONWAY, N. H.— 
Attractive home for limited number of guests, 
all conveniences, home cooking, magnificent 
scenery, % mile to golf, movies, etc. ARTHUR 
H. FurBnr, 


BOARD—SOMERVILLE 


CONGENIAL LADY to share very pleasant, 
quiet home in West Somerville. Kitchen privi- 
lege, if desired. Price for board with breakfast 
only, $3.00. Arrangements made to suit individ- 
ual. Apply C-67, CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 


WANTED—BOARD 


BOARD FOR ELDERLY LADY, not an invalid, 
in pleasant home and location, on or near trol- 
ley line, in or near Boston or Providence; 
terms not to exceed $15 per week. Address 
with particulars, C-69, CHRISTIAN RNGISTER, 
Boston, Mass. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. Wlectric lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AERO SHIRTS made from white aéroplane cloth 
never wear or tear. They outlast three ordi- 
nary shirts. Custom-built to your size and 
style with your initials monogrammed in silk, 
$3.75 each, postage prepaid. CockBuRN Com- 
pany, Troy, N.Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain or rust. Women are raising money easily 
through our “church plan’ of selling Neva- 
Stain Knives. Write for trial knife and plan 
free. STAINLESS Propucts Sauus Co., 747 6th 
Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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anna EF. Anderson, field secretary, and 
Carl B. Wetherell. Miss Anderson, who 
has made fifty-eight visits through the 
New York, Southern, and Mid-Western 
districts, laid emphasis on the fact that 
the young people, in face of active doubt 
and distrust, have proved their earnest- 
ness and capability, and that their failures 
have been due chiefly to lack of financial 
resources. High school and college youth 
and young people in business, she pointed 
out, have little resources beyond those for 
the barest living expenses. Her letter 
continued : 

“Here the question could be asked, 
What do they need money for, and what 
are they trying to do? The Y. P. R. U. 
aims to be a training-school to afford 
opportunity for the young people to dis- 
cover and practice for themselves the 
‘way to the good life. It is carried 
on quite un-self-consciously along prag- 
matic outlines. Actual money expenditure 
comes through a need for postage to an- 
nounce meetings or conferences, certain 
little printer’s bills, camp equipment and 
bills, railroad fare to and from camps and 
conferences (in themselves important 
parts of the training), gas, heat, and light, 
and other incidental expenses for social 
times (also important .in the training), 
and if the society is interested in dra- 
matics or other such activities, certain 
equipment and support is necessary. 

“A certain society whose membership 
was particularly limited financially wanted 
to prove to their church, who frowned on 
them, and called them irresponsible, that 
they had something in them. It was de- 
cided that a pageant would be least ex- 
pensive and would serve this purpose best. 
When it came down to rock bottom they 
could not afford to get the necessary 
equipment. They asked to borrow the 
money required, but their requests were 
turned down, as those of children not 
capable to handle so much ($16). They 
might get into the habit of planning such 
expensive things, if allowed to do it once! 
Two seasons later an understanding per- 
son came into the church, loaned them the 
money (the request had been repeated), 
the pageant was produced, and the reply 
was: ‘That certainly was beautiful! We 
never thought you could do it. Why did 
you not do it before?’ 

“Also the criticism has been made that 
too many of the clubs devote too much of 
their time to social times and frolic. One 
society, that had not decided definitely 
what it could do, spent its first year as 
a social club. Out of that group at the 
end of the first year, and as a direct re- 
sult of it, three young men left to go into 
the ministry and two young women left 
to be parish workers, fifteen went to col- 
lege; and still there was enough earnest- 
ness and spirit to create a new group of 
sixty members before the third Sunday 
of the second season, and in the middle of 
that year fourteen of those young people 
joined the church. Will the other or- 
ganizations of the church, of whom each 
of these young people are potential mem- 
bers, ever come to the place when they 
trust them sufficiently to believe that in 
due time this society, if invested in, will 
pay the very highest dividends?” 

“The Young People of the Pacific Coast 


-ster of Brookline, Mass. 
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send heartiest greetings to the rest of the 
world,” wrote Carl B. Wetherell. “The 
past year has been one of interest and in 
many regards one of strengthening all 
along the Coast. To be sure, we have not 
many young people’s societies, yet seven- 
teen out of the twenty-seven churches ob- 
served Young People’s Sunday. ‘There 
have been four missions held in Califor- 
nia—the land of missions in our country’s 
history. The Northern California Fed- 
eration had charge of one evening at the 
Triennial Conference held in San Fran- 
cisco in April. 

“The Southern California Federation 
has held one social and one religious meet- 
ing. They are to be entertained by the 
Hollywood young people on May 30 in the 
new home of that society. The Laguna 
Beach Summer Camp conducted by this 
group will be in session June 30-July 6. 
As this report is being written, the Chan- 
ning Club Vacation Fellowship is in full 
swing for two happy weeks at Inverness.” 

Resolutions were passed, sending greet- 
ings to friends of the Union in other Uni- 
tarian bodies and other lands. Dr. 
Frank C. Doan was chosen to carry greet- 
ings to the youth of Hurope whose Peace 
Week Conference in Holland he will 
attend. 

After the business meeting, Rey. John H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., conducted a 
short vesper service. He gave a forceful 
and timely talk, urging the young people 
to realize the responsibility which rests 
upon them to think about and really 
understand the problems which the world 
will call upon their generation to solve. 
To this end they should have an actual 
picture of all sorts and conditions of 
people, and should co-operate in the truest 
sense of the word by “pooling” their opin- 
ions without prejudice and reaching there- 
from the truth. 

At the annual banquet, which was 
served by the South Middlesex Federa- 
tion, the toastmaster was Charles S. Bol- 
Dr. Frank C. 
Doan spoke on “Utopia is Coming,” and 
Newton H. Lincoln, mission secretary of 
the Laymen’s League, gave impressions 
gathered from his travels over the coun- 
try, concluding with the conyiction that 
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the spirit of youth is not limited to any 
age, and that we all need to work to- 
gether. 

The Efficiency Contest first prize cup 
was awarded by Arthur W. Olsen of West 
Somerville, Mass., chairman, to the Fol- 
len Guild of East Lexington, Mass.; sec- 
ond prize cup to Nathaniel Hall Society, 
First Parish, Dorchester, Mass. 
order of rank was the Old Fort Club of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Hdward P. Furber, 
Watertown, Mass.; secretary, Hvelyn A. 
Chase, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Arthur G. 
White, Dorchester, Mass. 


Correction 


In the article by Harriet EH. Johnson in 
the May 29 Rercister, “More Trained 
Workers from Tuckerman School,” the 
expression “less highly idealistic,” used in 
describing an address by Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, was obviously a typo- 
graphical error. The sentence in the 
original manuscript read: “The address, 
as is everything said by Dr. Crothers, was 
highly idealist and very inspiring.” 


| THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


A manor house, Jarge farm and small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and fruit 
from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, elec- 
tric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references, P 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


CAMPS 


CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS. Unique. in its com- 
bination of seashore, country and woods. real vacation. 
Land and water sports. Sixth season, $225.00. Write for a 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 5333 Rising Sun 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS: Unitarian min- 
ister, Harvard graduate, will take a few boys 
to summer camp on Maine coast opposite Mount 
Desert Island, four weeks or longer. Unusual 
opportunity for boating, swimming, mountain- 
climbing, tennis, camping trips, canoeing, fish- 
ing, under trained supervision. Tutoring, if 
desired. Good food and wonderful climate. 
qadeers Rev. O. B. Hawns, 4 Waldron Avenue, 
‘ummit, ze 


JUST PUBLISHED 


WHO ARE THE 


BENEFACTORS? 


By ANNIE LOCKHART CHESLEY 
With Introduction by Samuel McChord Crothers 


In our efforts to provide for the poor we are apt to think of 


them only as beneficiaries—not as benefactors. 


Yet many are 


benefactors of mankind, for they have demonstrated the quality 
of courageous endurance latent in every human soul. 

This series of realistic sketches entirely free from artificial color- 
ing reflect credit upon these important people who bear their 
burdens and keep up the fight with the odds all against them. 


$1.25 postpaid At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


Third in- 
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A May Meeting in the Middle West 


BRAHAM LINCOLN CENTER in Chi- 
cago, Ill., extended gracious hospital- 
ity to the Western Unitarian Conference 
for its seventy-first session. In the ab- 
sence of Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich, presi- 
dent of the Conference, Rey. Fred V. 
Hawley of Unity Church, Chicago, pre- 
sided at the meetings. This year Mr. 
Hawley retires from the board of direc- 
tors after twenty-four consecutive years 
of service. 

Rey. Curtis W. Reese in his annual re- 
port dwelt on the revival of the work in 
the Chicago district, the advance in the 
fortunes and growth of the Conference; 
reviewed changes of pastorates in the 
Conference territory; and, among his 
recommendations, said that the Middle 
West, in the’ annual meeting of the Con- 
ference, should have a May Meeting equal, 
in many respects at least, to “the famous 
May Meetings of Boston.” 

The general theme of the Conference 
was “The Evolution of Religion and the 
Religion of Evolution.” At eleven o’clock 
Ralph HB. Bailey of Omaha, Neb., preached 
the annual sermon, his subject being “The 


' Ideal Development of a Human Life.” Mr. 


Bailey said in part: “The scientists tell 
us that the distinguishing characteristic 
of man is the ability consciously to adopt 
a-purpose and consciously to work toward 
its realization. This ability is what we 
mean by the word ‘personality.’ Man has 


_ this power in a far more ample measure 


than have other orders of sentient life, 
and therefore we feel justified in beliey- 
ing that man is the object of a special 
care, is responsible to a higher law, and 
is the sharer in a distinctive destiny. 

“The ideal development of a human life 
means the cultivation of the distinguish- 
ing fact of personality, and this cultiva- 
tion includes knowledge, power of will, 
esthetic appreciation, and efficiency. This 
is one of the two main lines of true per- 
sonal fulfillment. The other is altruism. 
The disposition to be fair and helpful, to 
be an untiring servant and contender in 
the general effort for a better world, war- 
less, just, happy, is in God’s sight and 
in man’s the crowning excellence of human 
character. 

“Tnstructed by religion our moral aware- 
ness assures us that the development of 
a human life is a matter of divine signifi- 
eance. AS we may trust this assurance, 
we may hope for immortality. It is un- 
thinkable that the Bternal will require 
spiritual culture as imperatively valuable 
and then cast it as rubbish to the void.” 

At the afternoon session, devoted to 
“The Religion of Youth,’ Rev. Frederick M. 


_ Bliot of St. Paul, Minn., spoke on “The 


| 


Religious Needs of Youth,” and Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten of Berkeley, Calif., on 
“How to Meet the Religious Needs of 
Youth.” Dr. Slaten urged the establish- 
ment of a Mid-Western Star Island as 
one method of interesting young people in 
the life of the church. The general dis- 
cussion was led by Lon R. Call of Louis- 
yille, Ky., and Ruthanna Anderson of Bos- 


_ Western Unitarian Conference to seek increased resources for expansion 


ing Dr. F. C. Doan of Rochester, N.Y., 
spoke on “The Inner Conflict,” and Rev. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
“The Conquest of Fear.” 

At the second business session, on Tues- 
day, the following officers were elected: 
President, Herbert F. Goodrich; treasurer, 
Charles W. Lamborn; directors to May, 
1928—Rev. Raymond H. Palmer and De 
Witt C. Wing of Chicago, Rev. John H. 
Dietrich, Minneapolis, Minn. The report 
of the credential committee showed an 
attendance of 115 accredited delegates 
from thirty-four churches, the Chicago 
Associate Alliance and the Milwaukee, 
Wis., Alliance. There were also guests 
from Seattle, Wash., New York City, 
Rochester, N.Y., and Boston, Mass. 

The outlawry of war by international 
agreement and a speedy vote on the er- 
trance of the United States into the World 
Court were urged, in addition to items of 
conference business, in resolutions reported 
by the business committee and adopted 
by the Conference. The text of the resolu- 
tions follows: 


(1) Resolved, That this Conference appre- 
eiates the zeal of its secretary for extending 
the work and influence of the Conference, as 
indicated by the recommendations contained 
in his annual report; and that the Conference 
hopes that such extension may soon be achieved 
through greater resources; and that in order 
to secure such increased resources the at- 
tention of the constituent churches be called 
to the fact that only two such churches dur- 
ing the recent fiscal year contributed $300 
or over, one other church $200, five other 
churches $100 to $200, and seven other 
churches from $50 to $100; 

And be it resolved, That the delegates here 
present be asked to lay before their several 
churches the need for increased financial sup- 
port to the end that the work of the Con- 
ference may be enlarged ; 

And be it further resolved, that the finance 
committee-be requested to give this matter 
of increased resources its earnest attention. 


(2) Resolved, That the recommendation of 
the secretary in the annual report that the 
value and influence of the annual meeting of 
the Conference be increased by making a 
larger appropriation for its sessions and by 
placing more responsibility for the program 
upon the auxiliary departments be referred to 
the directors with approval of the Conference. 

(3) Resolved, That the suggestion made by 
the secretary that a regular fall conference 
be held at some place east or west of Chicago 
in alternate years be referred to the directors 
with power to act. 

(4) Resolved, That the Western Unitarian 
Conference favors the outlawry of war by 
international treaty agreement, and that it 
urges the Government to take speedy and 
definite action toward this end. 

(5) Wuprpas peace and order among the 
nations of the world are essential to the prog- 
ress of civilization, therefore be it resolved 
that we hereby urgently request that the 
Harding-Hughes plan for United States entry 
into the World Court be speedily brought be- 
fore the United States Senate for vote. 

(6) Resolved, That the delegates of the 
seventy-first session of the Western Unitarian 
Conference hereby express their appreciation 
and thanks for the cordial welcome and hos- 
pitality of the Unitarians of Chicago and 


‘ton, Mass. At the evening platform meet-yicinity and for the courtesy of the manage- 
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ment of Lincoln Center in which the meetings 
have been held. 


Rey. George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo., 
then spoke on “Fundamentalism, Modern- 
ism, and Unitarianism.” The discussion 
was led by Rey. Henry J. Adlard of 
Duluth, Minn. 

At noon, the ministers’ luncheon was 
held in Hast Emerson Hall, Dr. Frank 8. ©. 
Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., chairman. 
There were two brief addresses, one by 
Dr. Horace J. Bridges of the Chicago 
Ethical Society, on “The Technique of 
Reaching the Public,’ the other by Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich., on 
“The Technique of Building Church Mem- 
bership.” Rey. James Vila Blake was 
delegated to write a letter to Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Gannett expressing the apprecia- 

(Continued on page 578) 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


We following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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THIS IS ANOTHER 


POLLYANNA YEAR! 


The famous GLAD GIRL has come 
back in a New GLAD Book 


Trade Mark 


POLLYANNA 


Trade Mark 


OF THE 


ORANGE 
BLOSSOMS 


By HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH 


Buy POLLYANNA OF THE 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS* 


wherever books are sold, and join the 
new POLLYANNA CLUB and be GLAD! 


*Price $2.00 
L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS - - - BOSTON 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


When men and women 
disobey the 
LAW 
they are aiding the 
cause of anarchy 


(Oontinued from page 577) 
tion of the Ministers’ Conference of the life 
and work of Dr. Gannett. The letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Blake is as follows: 

“We of the Western Conference, at this 
seventy-first session, cannot part without 
sending our affectionate greeting to you, 
and our reverential tribute to William 
Gannett, so long and in so high manner 
a counselor, leader, and inspirer among us. 
The Stoics say, ‘This is grand, to be al- 
ways the same man.’ Gannett was al- 
ways the same man and guide unto us, 
wise, steadfast, and patient. He was in 
and of the unfolding of our profession of 
faith unto its great statement. First, 
this statement or canon was ‘Freedom.’ 
Then it was ‘Freedom and Fellowship.’ 
Then it was ‘Freedom, Fellowship, and 
Character in Religion,’ We had scaled the 
summit; there could be nothing more or 
higher; and we have stood there to this 
hour and look to stand there forever. In 
all this our Gannett was with us, of us, 
ever among the first, and until the end, 
guide, guard, leader friend to all. So it 
was at the beginning of the hard con- 
test. Let us add our memory of the end 
of the strife at the great conference in 
Cincinnati in 1885, when was won the 
final triumph of the high principles that 
burned in the long struggle. The strain 
was over, and the people turned to go. 
But our Gannett, standing close under 
the pulpit, called to us. ‘Brethren,’ he 
said, ‘let us not part after this strife— 
noble strife indeed, but yet strife—with- 
out seeking to quiet and humble our souls 
with prayer!’ There was instant hush— 
perhaps no other man there could have 
effected it. All countenances were lifted 
to him, while he talked to God for us 
all and for himself; and the faces were 
very beautiful with humility, simpleness, 
gratefulness, and joy. Few remain of that 
assembly, but no one of them will forget 
that prayer.” 

The Laymen’s luncheon was held at 
the City Club, Laurence C. Staples, Mid- 
Western secretary of the Laymen’s League 
being chairman. The address was de- 
livered by Prof. A. Hustace Haydon of 
the University of Chicago. The Alliance 
luncheon at West Emerson Hall was at- 
tended by 110 persons. Immediately fol- 
lowing the luncheon, The Alliance held its 
session in the main auditorium, with ad- 
dresses by Lilla N. Breed of Louisville, 
Ky., on “A Trayel Fund,” and Minna C. 
Budlong on “Alliance Progress.” 

At the annual banquet, held at the City 
Club, Rey. Fred V. Hawley acted as toast- 
master. Addresses were delivered by Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter of New York City, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 16. For 
information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


OR OVER A YEAR we have 
advertised on this page. Are you in- 
terested in our work for young men? 
If so, tell us. A post-card will do. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOY LSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Twenty-seven Unitarian Church organizations 
have recently held parties in behalf of The 
Mission on its 75th anniversary. They have 
thus realized $1,663.70. 

Why not set aside a week next fall as Chil- 
dren’s Mission Week and see how much help you 
can give at that time? 


Presipent, GEORGE’ R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 


persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’”? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, and Mrs. Winifred Mason 
Huck. 


New York Crry.—A group of players 
for the production of plays in the Com- 
munity (Second Congregational Unita- 
rian) Church has been organized. 


San Jost, Cartrr—A recent reception 
for incoming and outgoing officers of the 
church and the Women’s Alliance and 
Laymen’s League chapters paid honor to 
Mrs. A. T. Hermann on the occasion of 
her eightieth birthday. She has been 
treasurer of the chureh for more than 
forty years. 


; } 
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Student Conference at Mt. Holyoke 


Applications are being received daily for 
accommodations at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege for the second annual conference of 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, June 21-28. Already registrations 
include delegates from Missouri, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Pittsburgh, Erie, and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., New York, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, with a goodly 
number from many parts of Massachusetts. 
While the mornings and evenings will be 
devoted for the most part to various meet- 
ings, the afternoons are left open for 
sports and athletics. The college campus 
offer opportunities for tennis, baseball, 
swimming, and boating, while Mount Tom 
and Mount Holyoke within easy reach 
challenge those who desire a taste of 
mountain-climbing. 

The women delegates are being assigned 


to Rockefeller Hall, the new dormitory . 


opened last January, and the men to Mead 
Hall, while Wilder Hall is held in reserve 
for the overflow. Morning chapel service 
and the lectures will be held in the college 
chapel, with the Round Tables and the 
entertainments in Student Alumne Hall, 
which will be the social center for the 
conference. For the candle-light service 
the delegates will proceed through the 
grove in the rear of the campus to the 
pageant field. 

Mount Holyoke College extends a cordial 
welcome, and with the attractive array 
of speakers announced, a very successful 
conference is assured. 


Evolution Statue Unveiled 


Sunday, April 27, was entirely devoted 
to the subject of evolution at the West 
Side Unitarian Church in New York City. 
At the morning service, Rev. Charles 
Francis Potter preached on “The Spiritual 
Significance of Evolution.” In the after- 
noon, “The Chrysalis,” a bronze statue by 
Carl H. Akeley depicting the evolution 
of man, was unveiled. Mr. Akeley gave 
an address on “Personality in Animals,” 
and Mr. Potter spoke on “Evolution and 
Religion.” Before his modernist Bible 
class in the evening, Mr. Potter gave 
a lecture on “The Evolution of the Bible 
Itself.” ; 


The Linotype Man 


(Continued from page 566) 


dented characters of the matrices. After 
the matrices have served their purpose 
they are lifted automatically back to the 
Magazine. The metal cools quickly and 
the solid slug is formed.” 

“There seems to be much to learn,” I 
obseryed. “How long does it take a per- 
son to become a qualified operator?” 

“Six months or a year, depending on the 
man. Young fellows in the shop ambi- 
tious to learn the machine will get some 
one to teach them, and during the noon- 
hour study the mechanism and practice on 
the keyboard. The machine operates 
with the speed of a typewriter. The speed 
with which type is made depends on the 
person at the keys. The average is about 
150 matrices a minute. I should say 


that I could complete an article of twelve |: 


The Christian Register 


or fourteen hundred words in an hour. 


“Speaking of manuscripts, we get all 
kinds. The custom in this shop is to 
have all copy carefully read before it 
comes to us. It is the best method I have 
known and saves time for everybody. We 
follow the proved copy exactly. Of course 
the more education an operator has, the 
better. He must be able to spell, cap- 
italize, and punctuate. The more he 
knows of composition, the more useful he 
will be. He should have at least two 
years’ training in this particular. 

“Most of the copy we get is typewritten. 
But sometimes it is manuscript and hard 
to decipher. That is when life is mis- 
erable for the linotype man, especially if 
the compositor is calling for galleys. There 
is a certain writer of standing in this 
city—I will not mention his name—whose 
copy looks as though a hen had jumped 
into an ink-bottle and then danced over 
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the paper.” He laughed. “But I enjoy 
the work. Some find it tiresome, but to 
me there is enough that is new to keep 
the job fresh. And believe me, it is as 
good as going to college to read the manu- 
scripts. We get all the news, and we 
have opportunity to get a lot of informa- 
tion from copy. Wages are good, and 
the work is not hard. 

“Speaking of those instructive manu- 
scripts. You know we print a lot of re- 
ligious articles in this shop. Well, they 
have converted me. I’ve changed my reli- 
gion since coming here—so much for the 
influence of the position. Maybe I’ll make 
the type for your story; that would be 
interesting—making the type for my own 
words.” 

NorrE.—We may add that he did, and 
the excellent typographical form of this 
interview is due to his skill added to that 
of his marvelous machine. 


An Unsolicited Gift 


Ray. CuHartus EF. Porrnr, 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Porrmr, 


to add a contribution. 


of which Rev. 


religion. . 


work, I am 


Object of Campaign:— 


To raise from friends of the 
West Side Church 


voluntary gifts to secure 
A Radio Broadcasting Station 
An Organ 
Pews and other needed 
furnishings 
A Reserve Fund 


, Mass., June 2, 1924, 


Having just read in Tow Curist1an Rucistpr of 
May 22, that your church is having a special cam- 
paign for funds for certain purposes, I am inspired 


I therefore enclose a check for fifty dollars, and 
will be glad to contribute the same amount the next 
two years, making it a three-year pledge. 

My home church is the First Parish in B— ; 
is minister. 
with a splendid preacher. 

I have been interested in following news of your 
work in New York, which is a great help to liberal 


We are blessed 


With best wishes for the continuance of your good 


Yours very truly, 


Committee of One Hundred 


for the 


$100,000 Expansion Fund 
of the 


West Side Unitarian Church 


550 Cathedral Parkway 
New York City 
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[PLEASANTRIES 


Prue: “I think I must be growing old.” 
Sue: “Why?” “I seem to be getting my 
illusions back.’”’—Life. 


In Scotland recently, a man caught a 
salmon weighing sixty pounds. American 
papers please exaggerate—London Opin- 
ion, 


“Can we do anything towards making 

+ a2 i “ ” 

our wishes come true?” I asked. “Yes, 

said he. “Forget them.”—London Ha- 
press. 


Farmer: “Don’t you think we’d better 
pray for rain?’ Cautious Deacon: “Well, 
it might be safer if we waited for it to 
cloud up a bit.”—Judge. 


She: “I wonder if you remember me? 
Years ago you asked me to marry you.” 
Absent-minded Professor: ‘“Ah,. yes, and 
did you?’—WMichigan Gargoyle. 


Norwegian Film Star: “Fifty thousand 
dollars was offered me to stay in America.” 
Man from Christiania: “Did the offer come 
from America or Norway ?’—Karikaturen. 


“Tt’s the worst spell of weather we 
have had for a long time,” said a teacher 
to his class the other day, after a boy had 
spelt the word ‘“w-e-t-t-h-e-r.”—London 


Post. 

Visitor: “What an inspiring sermon 
your husband preached on ‘One Day's 
Rest in Seven’!” Pastor’s Wife: “I 


didn’t hear it—I had to stay home to 
get his dinner.”—Pelican. 


The new chauffeur was extremely reti- 
cent. In fact, his mistress thought him 
bashful. “Won’t you tell me your last 
name, John?’ ‘“No’m; just call me John.” 
“Well, may I know what your last name 
is?’ “No’m; you’d better not.” “I in- 
sist upon calling you by your last name!” 
“All right, then. It’s Darling.”—Colum- 
nus. : 


Pett Ridge offers this one: A young- 
ster called at a general shop and asked 
for cigarettes. ‘The proprietor pompously 
declined to serve him until he had reached 
the legal age. “Got any broken biscuits?” 
the youngster asked, moving toward the 
door. “Lots,” answered the shopkeeper, 
readily. “Mend them!” said the youngster 
and was gone. 


Here is a new dress for an old friend: 
“Men,” said a farmer, “I have here ten 
shillings, which I’m going to give to the 
laziest man.” Seven of the eight men 
then rose to their feet, yawning and 
stretching. One didn’t move. The farmer, 
smiling, handed the ten shillings to the 
man, who said, “Can’t you put it in my 
pocket for me, sir?”’—London Sketch. 


Old Zeke Harrison, the champion white- 
washer, walked down the main street of 
the village one morning, dressed in his 
best suit, with a large, brilliant button- 
hole bouquet, and white gloves. ‘Hello, 
Zeke,” said the postman, “are you taking 
a holiday?” “To-day,” announced Zeke, 
with a proud flourish of a huge white- 
gloved hand, “to-day is ma golding wed- 
ding anniversity, suh. Ah’m celebratin’ 
it.” “But your wife is working as usual. 
I saw her at the washtub as I passed 
your house.” ‘“Her?’ demanded Zeke, 
hotly. ‘She ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
it. She’s mah fo’th.’—Harper’s Maga- 
eine. 


The Christian Register 


South Congregational Church, Boston 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $150.00. How much does your church 


give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


A Delightful Place to Spend a Few Weeks 


Congenial associations. Out-of- 
door sports.. Mountain-climbing. 
Swimming. Tennis. 

OPENS JULY Ist 
Sunday services in academy 
chapel. Addresses by represent- 
ative liberals. For reservations 
or circular, address 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE 
REFRIGERATORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- Fj 
eration, yet time tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existencé. | 


Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NASHUA N.H. 


BS 


Educational 


A HANDBOOK OF 


SUMMER CAMPS 


A Guide Book for Parents and others in- 
terested in the Summer Camp,—its origin, devel- 
opment, present status and practices. 1500 Camps 
listed. 1000 Camps critically described. 672 
pages, 8 Maps, 200 illustrations. $5.00. 


A HANDBOOK OF 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


8th Ed., 992 pages, 6 Maps, 300 illustrations. 
$5.00. Atall Bookstores. Send for circulars. 
Information and advice on Camps or 
Schools on request. 
Booklets and Catalogs free. 
Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, | Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTO 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morni 
See Pe Mr eee Rey. Paul Hexere 
rothingham, D.D. 
PS ner e church is open daily 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremon 
Streets, Rev. Harold B. B. Speight, aie 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Samuel Hliot, D.D., 
June 15, 10 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley. and Marlborough Streets, 
Charles BR. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 am. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all sery- 
ices. All are welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass 
the church.) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
Minister HWmeritus. Rev. Bugene Rodman 
Shippen, Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School; 
college class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 
11 A.M., morning service. 


Bibles Personal Gse 


Every language, binding, version. 
Price suited to any pocketbook. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 

$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston9 
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